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FOUR OUTSTANDING BASIC BOOKS 
FROM McGRAW-HILL 


ECONOMICS: An Introductory Analysis 


By PAUL A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New Fourth Edition. 810 pages, $6.75 


A new revision of one of the most competent and widely adopted texts written for beginning 
courses in economics. Utilizing an oxer-all national income approach, it synthesizes the basic 
principles of price and distribution. Greater emphasis is placed on inflation and monetary policy, 
and on the microeconomics of pricing. An important new chapter on the economics of atomic 
energy and automation has been added. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 


Edited by P. A. SAMUELSON, ROBERT L. BISHOP, both of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
JOHN R. COLEMAN, Carnegie Institute of Technology. New Third Edition. 471 pages, $4.50 (paper edition, 
$3.75) 


This outstanding new revision for beginning economic courses is an up-to-date collection of read- 
ings designed to supplement any standard elementary text. Emphasis is on industrial organization 
and pricing, defense economics, and comparative systems. Selections have been derived from 
varied sources, with all interest groups represented. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 


By AARON @Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, and HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all at Southern 
Methodist University. 444 pages, $6.00 


A brief, introductory text that emphasizes human behavior and personality, combining the 
elements of personality adjustment with the fundamenal ideas of a course in general psychology. 
It includes a treatment of the self; social roles, attitudes, and beliefs; and culture and personality 

. written simply and in the student’s own language. The chief aims are to present psychology 
as a science and to discuss problems of special interest to college students. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of 
California, Los Angeles, McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. New Fifth Edition. Ready in April 


Presenting a detailed, objective treatment of the American Government, this fifth edition takes 
into account the great number of changes in governments and their problems. New material 
discussed in the text includes: Alaskan statehood and the push of other territories for statehood 
or self-government in other forms; the use of Federal troops to enforce court orders on school 
desegregation and the devices used by the southern states to avoid the impact of Federal judicial 
decisions. A correlated study guide will be available to accompany this text. 














Recent, new, and forthcoming Wiley texts 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


By Nathan O. Niles, U.S. Naval Academy and The Johns Hopkins 
University. Makes use of the modern idea of a function (that is, a rule 
relating two quantities) and applies it to trigonometric functions of 
angles and trigonometric functions of real numbers. The author shows 
that the main difference between these concepts is the terminology used 
for the argument of the functions. 1959. 234 pages. $3.95. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


By Israel H. Rose, University of Massachusetts. This text makes possi- 
ble a common first semester for both liberal arts students and those 
students who intend to pursue the study of mathematics for more than 
a year. It treats modern foundational concepts, most of the subject matter 
of classical courses in analytical geometry and trigonometry, a brief in- 
troduction to calculus, and statistics and probability. Ready in May. 
Approx. 510 pages. Prob. $6.50. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


By William Montagna, Brown University. Surveys the possible paths 
of phylogenetic ascension, the homologies and analogies of organ sys- 
tems, the liability of tissues, their delicate structural patterns, the unity 
of structure and function of organs, and the adaptation of organisms to 
their environments. 1959. 397 pages. $6.00. Laboratory Manual—By 
William Montagna and Walter Kenworthy, Brown University. 1959. 103 
pages. $2.50. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION 


By Raymond F. Dasmann, Humboldt State College. Provides a biologi- 
cal or, more precisely, an ecological approach to conservation. The author 
stresses the interrelations of land resources and people, and, consequently, 
the need for conservation of complete environments rather than of 
isolated resources. 1959. 307 pages. $6.50. 


OUR MINERAL RESOURCES 


By Charles M. Riley, Hamble Oil & Refining Co. This text uses a 
minimum of scientific terminology to present a great amount of signifi- 
cant theory and useful fact. It also summarizes the most modern knowl- 
edge about where and how our valuable resources are formed by nature 
and discusses some new deposits described only in the most recent 
literature. Ready in September. Approx. 352 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 


























Teachable basic textbooks .. . 





BASIC MATHEMATICS 


H. S. KALTENBORN, SAMUEL A. ANDERSON, and 
HELEN H. KALTENBORN—all Memphis State University 


Compact coverage of fundamental math- 
ematics stressing elementary principles and 
mastery of mechanical procedures. Requir- 
ing only a knowledge of simple arithmetic, 
this textbook covers elementary and inter- 
mediate algebra, theories and techniques of 


trigonometry, analytic geometry, and sta- 
tistics. “A fine book. The coverage of sta- 
tistics is particularly good.”—W. N. Huff, 
University of Oklahoma. Instructor’s 
Manual available. 74 ills., tables; 392 pp. 

$4.75 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL H. LANDIS, State College of Washington 


Designed to develop the student’s sensi- 
tivity to social phenomena in his own world 
of experience, this basic textbook includes 
an extensive treatment of social structure. 
Discusses roles and statuses of sex, age, 
and occupational groups; social control; 


social institutions; etc. “A very stimulating 
book. Coverage is thorough, style of presen- 
tation holds one’s interest.”—J. T. Rich- 
ardson, Marshall College. Instructor’s 
Manual available. 158 ills., 726 pp. $6.50 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GREGORY A. KIMBLE, Duke University 


This introductory textbook treats con- 
temporary psychology as an objective, ob- 
servational science. Largely in terms of key 
experiments, it covers sensation, percep- 
tion, rudiments of developmental psychol- 
ogy and learning theory, elementary sta- 
tistical methods, etc. “More factual and 


vigorous than the elementary textbooks in 
psychology currently available.’—W. J. 
McGill, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Instructor's Manual and Student 
Workbook available. 228 ills., tables; 400 
pp. $6.00 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—ational, State, and Local 


WILLIAM VERNON HOLLOWAY and EMILE B. ADER, 
—both University of Tulsa 


Just Published! A clear treatment of the 
three major levels of government in the 
United States. Through a careful selection 
of facts and ideas, the authors have been 
able to present the fundamentals of govern- 
ment without unnecessary detail. The po- 


litical realities of government are ex- 
plained through brief discussions of per- 
sonnel, individual motivations, conflicting 
public and private interests, etc. Instruc- 
tor’s Manual available. 23 ills., tables; 500 

00 


pp. $6. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY—An Introductory Analysis 
GEORGE W. ZINKE, University of Colorado 


Also new. A step-by-step presentation of 
economic theory together with an institu- 
tional description of the American econ- 
omy today. This basic textbook provides a 
national and private accounting view of 
our economy, together with a challenging 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


discussion of the resources which it man- 
ages. Points up the essential aspects of our 
system that provide realistic qualifications 
of abstract theory. Instructor’s Manual 
available. 181] ills., tables; 704 pp. $6.75 


° 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 














have you heard about these new books? 


ECONOMICS: Theory and Practice 


MELLVILLE J. ULMER, The American University 


Arousing the interest of the beginner, this world economics; a writing style that 1s 
sound new book features an excellent or- authoritative, lively, and clear; an abun- 
ganization framed on four major areas of dance of outstanding charts, graphs, and 
analysis—economic growth, income theory, illustrations. Student's and _ Instructor's 
the theory of price and distribution, and Manuals to be available. March, 1959 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


THOMAS A. RINGNESS, University of Wisconsin 
HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER, University of Wisconsin 
ARTHUR SINGER, JR., Northern IHinois University 


For the beginning student of psychology, —-social influences, group dynamics, psy- 
this new book discusses Psychology and chology in industry and education; Psy- 
Student Life—adjustment to college, effec- chology and the Individual Future— 
tive study techniques, group living; Psy- looking toward life as an adult. A Student's 
chology and the Individual—learning, per- Workbook and an Instructor's Manual to 
ception, thinking and communication, emo- be available. Illustrated. Spring, 1959 


tions, motivations; Psychology and Society 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 


edited by HERBERT BARROWS, University of Michigan 
HUBERT HEFFNER, Indiana University 
JOHN CIARDI, Rutgers University 
WALLACE DOUGLAS, Northwestern University 


In this important new book each editor Character of Prose’ (Wallace Douglas). 
introduces by his own method one major Section introductions and extensive ques- 
literary form: “Reading the Short Story”’ tions. AN INTRODUCTION TO LITER- 
(Herbert Barrows); “The Nature of ATURE will be available complete in a 
Drama’ (Hubert Heffner); ‘How Does a clothbound edition, and will be paper- 
Poem Mean?” (John Ciardi); and “The bound in four separate parts. Spring, 1959 


ORAL INTERPRETATION, 2nd edition 


CHARLOTTE I. LEE, Northwestern University 


The new edition of this highly successful and poetry; is strengthened by the revision 
book retains the sound application of basic and improvement of individual chapters; 
speech and communication principles to and is enriched by 22 new practice selec- 
the oral interpretation of prose, drama, tions. Spring, 1959 
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Curriculums of the Junior College 


M. K. PETERSON 


THE CURRICULUMS of any junior college 
truly identify the institution’s philosophy 
and objectives. Curriculums deserve the 
complete and continuous attention of the 
administrative staff and the faculty and, 
many times, the governing board. After 
construction, revision should be of fore- 
most concern. Evaluations by state, re- 
gional, and_ professional accrediting 
agencies should be searching and deep. 
The junior college should possess freedom 
of control in curriculum building and 
change. Self-evaluation from time to time 
should be in the formalized plans of every 
college. There must be clear recognition 
that each college differs from the other 
and that there is not the curriculum. 

The curriculums of every junior college 
should be evaluated in terms of whether 
or not they are of college level. Curricu- 
lums which have trade skills as majors 
belong in the offerings of post-secondary 
trade schools. After this level of training 
has been accomplished, the student who 
desires a college education might well at- 
tend evenings and seek a program of gen- 
eral education containing some of the 
liberal arts, the humanities, some science, 
and perhaps some mathematics. The com- 
munity college is charged with offering 
this type of curriculum in conjunction 
with the trade school which is responsible 
for the skills. 


This leads us to the point where it 
might be said that the community junior 
college is unequivocally responsible for 
both determining and meeting the needs 
of the community in which it is located. 
As contrasted with the traditionally stable 
liberal arts college, the community college 
may find its present curriculums radically 
different from the programs it offered on 
the day of its founding. How many facul- 
ties twenty years ago would have fore- 
seen the inclusion of nuclear physics in the 
science offerings? What would the word 
“transistor” have meant? The mere fact 
that these questions can be raised and 
should be raised is indicative of the chang- 
ing times. It is evident that the staff and 
faculty of our colleges must accept the 
challenge of an ever-changing world, not 
only in science but in everyday living. A 
standing committee on curriculum de- 
velopment should be created in every col- 
lege where it does not already exist. This 
committee should be charged with survey- 
ing the needs of the college’s clientele and 
be prepared to recommend to the govern- 
ing body, with documentation, all changes 
that appear to be necessary. 

So far reference has been made mainly 
to the community college, but not with 
intent to ignore others such as the New 
England women’s colleges, the church- 
related schools, and all others that do not 
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have a community-centered philosophy 
and objective. For these colleges, service 
to the community in which they are lo- 
cated may be secondary. They are not 
charged with keeping pace with commun- 
ity needs, but they must recognize the 
same kind of change in the needs of the 
group they serve. Their science programs 
cannot remain static just because science 
has been in their associate in arts program 
ever since their founding. Another case in 
point is languages. By all means keep the 
traditional, but add to them as well. There 
are new methods of teaching languages 
with centers springing up all over the 
country. The language curriculum can be 
affected by the opportunity to accomplish 
more in a given time. And so, as with a 
community college, the more traditional 
colleges have the same challenge, the same 
responsibility, and the same reasons, only 
in different form, to be alert constantly to 
curriculum construction, standards, and 
revisions. 

All of us hear much about liberal edu- 
cation as the way to educate. We recog- 
nize great merit in this concept. But we 
must further recognize the fact that a 
liberal education and that alone 
would not be sufficient for the needs of 
our country. There are many traditional 
liberal arts colleges to which those so in- 
clined may go. When they graduate they 
have the opportunity, after securing their 
position, to learn more about their vo- 
cational calling, and it is admitted tha 
they have a very strong foundation on 
which to base this additional learning. On 
the other hand, engineering, for example, 
should begin with engineering as an ob- 
jective where the sciences and mathe- 
matics are the base upon which is built 
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the specialization. The junior colleges 
that have an objective which is identified 
as engineering can well serve these people 
by offering the first two years of an engi- 
neering education. The construction of 
their curriculum should constantly be with 
the junior and senior year in mind. As 
those years change, so should the first two. 

Many of the technical programs in 
junior colleges are much out of balance, 
with very little of the broadening 
courses available primarily because of so 
little time. Builders of technical curricu- 
lums might well listen to the proponents 
of liberal education and provide for as 
much of the arts and humanities as pos- 
sible. There is more to a technical educa- 
tion than formulas, equations, experi- 
ments, and scientific reasoning. Human 
relations, awareness of social institutions, 
basic economics, history, and the arts— 
all have a place in the mind of the engi- 
neer and should be provided for, at least 
moderately, in his training. 

One of the newly created commissions 
in the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is the Curriculum Commission. 
Compared with the former committee, its 
roster is augmented and all regions are 
represented. Proper selection of members 
can assure representation by types of 
junior colleges which, in turn, can provide 
competent advice ail along in respect 
to the differences among the many col- 
leges. Therefore, the Curriculum Com- 
mission should be well equipped person- 
nel-wise to guide and make recommenda- 
tions to all of us in our efforts to upgrade 
our present offerings and create new ones. 
This is not a challenge to the Commission, 
but a definite expression of what appears 
to be its primary responsibility. 




















The End of the Four-Year College Movement 
in California 


STEPHEN B. 


THE COMPTON Junior College District was 
the first of the communities which had ac- 
tually operated integrated four-year jun- 
ior colleges to abandon the plan. In 1949, 
a movement for the withdrawal of the 
Lynwood Elementary District from the 
Compton Union High School District 
came before the California State Board of 
Education. The petition was opposed by 
administrative officers of the junior col- 
lege district and was denied by the Board. 
In the same year, a survey of the junior 
college district prepared under the direc- 
tion of John A. Sexson and Lloyd N. Mor- 
risett strongly recommended the contin- 
uation of the 6-4-4 plan. A second and 
stronger movement for withdrawal arose 
in the Lynwood district, however. The 
movement appeared to arise from a desire 
of Lynwood citizens to form a unified 
district rather than from any expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Compton pro- 
gram. No further opposition was made by 
the Compton board, and the unification 
issue carried in Lynwood by a heavy 
majority. 


At the height of the Lynwood with- 





STEPHEN B. REICHERT, JR. is a member of 
the faculty of Pasadena City College and of 
the professional staff of the California Teach- 
ers Association. The first part of this article ap- 
peared in the February, 1959, Junior College 
Journal. 


REICHERT, JR 


drawal movement, community leaders in 
the Paramount Elementary District ex- 
pressed a desire for a three-year high 
school in their community, The Compton 
board indicated a willingness to provide 
such a school within the Paramount dis- 
trict, but the Los Angeles County Counsel 
expressed the opinion that the Compton 
secondary board could not lawfully estab- 
lish a 6—3—3-—2 form of organization in the 
Paramount area while remaining on a 
6—4—-4 basis in the remainder of the sec- 
ondary district. 

The Compton board was thus faced 
with the problem of the existence of a 
junior college which would have some of 
its students attending it as a four-year 
junior college and other students, within 
the same junior college district, attending 
it only for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years. Could a junior college tax rate be 
adjusted to such a situation? There 
seemed to be no legal basis for such an 
arrangement. There appeared to be no 
alternative to changing the junior college 
from a four-year to a two-year institution 
which could be supported by the tax rate 
allowable to junior colleges without the 
eleventh and twelfth year. Thus O. Scott 
Thompson, the architect of the four-year 
junior college in Compton, was obliged 
to recommend to his board that a separa- 
tion be made between the high school and 
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junior college districts, with the latter to 
be a two-year college. 

There can be little doubt that no other 
course could have been followed in the 
absence of new state legislation. Accord- 
ingly, the second largest California dis- 
trict to have operated the 6—4—4 plan was 
compelled to abandon it for reasons quite 
apart from the educational value of the 
system. The plan became the victim of 
legal technicalities. 

Ventura became the next community to 
abandon the four-year junior college. The 
Ventura Junior College was operated by 
the High School District but 


served the entire county of Ventura with 


Ventura 


its post-high school program. By mid 1949, 
it was evident that a building program of 
considerable dimensions would have to be 
undertaken. Irving R. Melbo and associ- 
ates of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia were retained to make a survey of 
the building needs of the district. The sur- 
vey staff recommended the establishment 
of a county-wide junior college district to 
provide service for grades thirteen and 
fourteen only. However, other high school 
districts within the county were unwilling 
to support such a plan. Nonetheless, the 
Ventura Board accepted the alternative 
recommendation of the survey that a new 
plan be erected as a two-year junior col- 
lege. In connection with this recomenda- 


tion, the Survey Report stated: 


This does not in any way question the edu- 
cational program of the four-year junior col- 
lege. This organization has given valuable 
service during the past years in Ventura when, 
because of limited enrollment, a two-year col- 
lege plant would have had very meager edu- 
cational facilities. The four-year organization 
has undoubtedly achieved a related educa- 
tional program for the higher grades, and has 
demonstrated a high degree of holding power 
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for Ventura youngsters beyond the twelfth 
grade. 

At the same time, the four-year organiza- 
tion in Ventura has brought about many 
problems due to the fact that the upper two 
grades served the entire County, while the 
remainder of the County uses a four-year high 
school organization. 


The Report did not give any further 
indication of the nature of the “many 
problems” referred to. When the writer 
brought the statement about the existence 
of “many problems” to the attention of 
persons who had been active in the Ven- 
tura four-year junior college over a period 
time, he found that few were prepared to 
mention specific problems which had 
arisen. One person felt that there may 
have been some apprehension expressed 
by mothers of the youngest pupils in both 
of the four-year units about the possibly 
undesirable influence of older students but 
added that such fears proved visionary 
and, when expressed, easily nullified. The 
most commonly recognized problem had 
to do with athletic competition. The lower 
division of the Ventura Junior College 
engaged in athletic competition with the 
teams from neighboring high shool dis- 
tricts. The rivalry among high school ath- 
letic teams in Ventura County is tradi- 
tionally quite intense. As a consequence, 
it has been said that athletes from nearby 
high schools were reluctant to attend the 
upper division of a four-year junior col- 
lege with which a strong rivalry had ex- 
isted during high school years. This factor 
may not seem of great moment from an 
educational point of view, but it was none- 
theless the most frequently mentioned 
problem of the Ventura Junior College. 

Although it does not appear that special 
effort was made in Ventura to capitalize 
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on advantages claimed for the four-year 
junior college, a satisfactory educational 
program appears to have been maintained 
for twenty years. This was no organized 
group of school patrons which voiced ob- 
jections to the four-year college program. 
On the other hand, the educational lead- 
ship of the district was not at pains to 
interpret to the community any special 
advantages which the four-year plan may 
have had. The plan suited the conven- 
ience of a small district. As the district 
grew in size and a two-year institution 
became feasible, the change to the more 
common form of junior college organiza- 
tion was made without difficulty. 

The beginning of the end of the 6-44 
plan in Pasadena must surely date from 
the retirement of John A. Sexson in 1948. 
Sexson was succeeded by Willard Goslin, 
who announced, “I came here with a great 
deal of respect for the city’s 6-44 or 
fourteen-year program. This fourteen- 
year program is one of the most significant 
improvements in education, and my only 
interest is to improve it.’”’ Mr. Goslin’s 
tenure of office was, however, too short to 
have any substantial impact upon the 
four-year junior college for good or ill. 
In June, 1950, a record number of voters 
of the Pasadena school districts rejected 
by a margin of two-to-one a recommenda- 
tion by the school administration and 
board for a tax rate increase of roughly 
fifty per cent. The campaign which pre- 
ceded the election had been marked by 
acrimonious strife. Charges and counter- 
charges were hurled with reckless aban- 
don. Phrases like “Marxist influence,” 
“subversive,” and “enemy of public edu- 
cation” were commonly heard. The com- 
munity was very badly divided. The 
Board of Education accepted the respon- 


sibility for doing something which would 
tend to reunite the community. One ac- 
tion which the Board took was the sum- 
mary dismissal of Willard Goslin. If it was 
hoped that the immediate effect of the 
removal of the superintendent would be 
peace and harmony within the school dis- 
tricts, such hopes were rudely dashed. ‘The 
floodgates of bitter controversy were 
opened even wider, and Pasadena became 
the storm center of a nation-wide conflict, 
the details of which are well known. 

It is difficult to assess the effects, if any, 
which these events had upon the four- 
year junior colleges in Pasadena. The Pas- 
adena Education Association, composed 
of nearly all the certificated employees of 
the districts, sponsored a professionally- 
conducted public opinion poll. The poll 
revealed a number of criticisms and griev- 
ances on the part of the public. Nowhere 
in its report, however, did the poll-takers 
indicate they had found dissatisfaction 
with the schools’ pattern of organizatio: 
The areas of insecurity and weakness 
which were pointed up did not indicate 
public concern over the 6—4—4 plan. Of 
greater significance was the result of a 
survey ordered by the board under the 
direction of Clyde M. Hill of the Yale 
University Graduate School and Lloyd 
N. Morrisett of U.C.L.A. 

As a part of the survey, a representative 
sample of the public was interviewed. Of 
those queried, sixty-one per cent preferred 
the 6—4—4 plan; eleven per cent preferred 
the 6—3-—3-2 plan; thirteen per cent fa- 
vored the 8-4-2 plan; and fifteen per 
cent expressed no opinion. A questionnaire 
was submitted to all teachers of the Pasa- 
dena districts. Junior college teachers fa- 
vored the 6—4—4 plan over the 6—3-3-2 
plan by a ratio of five to two. Junior high 
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school teachers favored the four-year plan 
by a slightly higher majority, and ele- 
mentary teachers by a plurality of more 
than two to one. Although the survey 
staff recommended that any consideration 
of a change in organizational pattern be 
until more basic educational 
problems had been met, the Board of 
the 


voters a bond issue which would provide 


deferred 


Education decided to put before 
funds to change to a 6—3—3-2 plan. De- 
scribed as a referendum on the organiza- 
tional pattern, the bonds for the change 
were defeated by a margin of fourteen to 
eleven while, at the same election, ele- 
mentary bonds passed by a margin of 
seventeen to six. The community had 
spoken; the 6-44 plan had won, but it 
was a hollow victory. 

Pasadena’s four-year junior colleges fell 
before the same legal complications which 
had brought an end to the plan in Comp- 
ton. Temple City, an elementary district 
which had been a part of the Pasadena 
High School District, the 
County School Diaistrict Organization 
Committee for permission to withdraw 


petitioned 


from the Pasadena district and unify. Re- 
cently passed legislation had made it pos- 
sible for the Pasadena board to require a 
vote of the entire district on the question 
of the withdrawal of a constituent part. 
The board determined to hold an election 
throughout the district. Although the su- 
perintendent advised the board that the 
withdrawal of the Temple City district 
would leave no legal basis upon which 
Pasadena could continue the four-year 
junior college program, the board recom- 
mended to the voters of the entire dis- 
trict that permission be granted to Temple 
City to withdraw as a matter of courtesy. 
It is doubtful that the electorate realized 
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the full implications of the withdrawal 
vote: that Pasadena would be forced to 
abandon the plan of organization which 
had obtained for twenty-five years. As a 
result of a light vote favorable to with- 
drawal of Temple City, the Pasadena 
Board of Education adopted a resolution 
changing the form of organization from 
6-4-4 to 6—-3-3-2, effective July 1, 1954. 
The educational leaders who had worked 
unceasingly for the success of the four- 
year junior college plan had passed from 
the scene. A very large influx of new resi- 
dents were totally unfamiliar with the un- 
usual program. Few were left to mourn 
its passing. 

By 1953, the abandonment of the 
6—4—4 plan was already under active con- 
sideration in Stockton. Stockton had made 
a change directly from the 8-4—2 program 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
Andrew Hill. Hill’s retirement took place 
before many of the problems incident to 
so great a change could be resolved. New 
leadership did not have any professional 
commitment to the plan. The community 
had not been well-oriented to the plan. 
In Stockton, unlike other districts studied, 
there seems to have been considerable 
faculty opposition to the plan. Under the 
8—4—2 plan, the teachers of grades nine 
through twelve were senior high school 
teachers. With the change to the 6—4—4 
plan, the teachers of grades nine and ten 
became junior high school teachers. There 
is some evidence that at least a few of 
the affected teachers viewed their new as- 
signments as a demotion and were, conse- 
quently, discontented. Doubtless such 
feeling would have diminished in time, 
but time was not provided. A citizens’ 
committee, while recognizing that the 
four-year junior college plan had been in 
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effect for too short a period to be fairly 
evaluated, recommended a_= gradual 
change to a 6—3-3-2 form of organization 
as the best means for ensuring harmony 
within the community and the instruc- 
tional staff. The recommendation was im- 
mediately accepted by the administration 
and board. 

Vallejo and Napa thus remained the 
only two public junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia organized on the four-year plan. 
In both of these communities, as plans 
for expansion were made, pressure for 
conformity to the prevalent organizational 
pattern mounted. A Vallejo citizens’ 
study committee concluded: 

One main problem is that six-four-four is a 
limited form of school organization in Ameri- 
ca. From a theoretical point of view it is a 
fine idea. From an economical point of view 
it has been the answer to Vallejo’s problem 
since 1945. However, it has just not taken 
root in our educational system. To the best 
of the Committee’s knowledge, there were 
sixty-four communities in the United States 
with six-four-four in 1949. It is now estimated 
that there are fewer than fifty. Such facts do 
influence public opinion, and were empha- 
sized in many of our meetings. 

The Vallejo schools ended the 6—4—4 pro- 
eram in 1955. Napa began a program of 
transition the following year. In Napa the 
change was made amid expressions of 
regret on the part of school leaders, but 
the superintendent and board felt that it 
would be impractical to undertake a large 
building program based upon a plan of 
organization to be found nowhere else in 
the state. 
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Thus, the four-year junior college plan 
came to an end in California. It is clear 
that on theoretical grounds alone, a very 
good case can be made for the plan; it is 
equally clear that theoretical superiority 
alone is seldom sufficient to secure broad 
acceptance of social innovations. Of the 
seven communities which abandoned the 
plan, not one did so for purely educational 
reasons. An insufficient number of com- 
munities adopted the plan to give it the 
necessary momentum for widespread ac- 
ceptance. Possibly educational advan- 
tages of the plan were not extensively cap- 
italized upon. A rapidly growing and 
shifting population made continuous in- 
terpretation of the program to the public 
difficult, especially after the founders and 
leading proponents had retired from ac- 
tive service. There were difficulties in 
interscholastic athletic competition; co- 
terminous districts were broken up by 
withdrawals, making the plan difficult or 
impossible to continue. The institution 
was so unfamiliar and unusual that it be- 
came a ready hook upon which to hang 
the blame for any unsatisfactory features 
of an educational program. Had the plan 
been able to survive to the present day 
when deep concern for the acceleration 
and quality of upper secondary and higher 
education is so evident, its fate might have 
been far different. California educators 
who have had experience with the plan 
will watch with interest its future develop- 
ment in other states. 








The Compton Concept, Part Il: Filmed Courses 


WILLIAM A. GRANT 


THE CURRENT use of filmed courses on the 
Compton campus was described in the 
November, 1958, issue of the Juntor Col- 
leze Journal by Foster Davidoff, Dean of 
Administration at Compton College. It 1s 
the writer’s purpose to comment on some 
of the statements made in this article and 
to bring the readers up to date concerning 
events that have subsequently occurred in 
California as a result of this Compton 
program. 

In the summer of 1958 Compton Col- 
lege began in two courses to use filmed 
lectures over closed circuit television in 
place of teachers. A two-unit class in Eng- 
lish (often referred to as subject “A” Eng- 
lish) and a three-unit class in psychology 

introductory course) were presented to 
both day and evening students. No teacher 
was in the room except at the beginning 
of the hour to check roll and see that 
the television monitor-sets were function- 
ing properly. Four classrooms were used, 
with approximately 40 students in each 
room. During the fall of 1958 the same 
classes were given on film with the ad- 
dition of a course in elementary algebra, 
a three-unit course. In the spring of 1959 
two more classes were added to the sched- 
ule: intermediate algebra and spelling- 
vocabulary. 

Motion pictures are shown on television 
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sets and beamed from a central control 
room on a closed circuit. The courses are 
filmed on campus by employees of the 
junior college district, and the films are 
processed in Hollywood. The cost of the 
filmed program since its inception has not 
been published. 

Instructors who have worked with the 
program are given full- or part-time re- 
lease from their regular duties to film 45- 
minute lectures. With some exception the 
same instructors have written textbooks 
based upon the filmed lectures. These 
textbooks have been mimeographed by 
the college and sold in the student store. 

In his article, Mr. Davidoff listed 13 ad- 
vantages of the program. This writer 
would like to discuss these points in the 
light of personal observation and discus- 
sion with students, many faculty members, 
and educational leaders from California 
who have observed the program first- 
hand. 

The first advantage listed in the No- 
vember issue of Juntor College Journal 
stated that this filmed program televised 
on closed circuit could bring into the 
classroom materials and experiences that 
are difficult for the live instructor to pro- 
vide. With the money, time, and person- 
nel assistance that the actor-teacher is 
given, what teacher could not do such a 
job? There is, however, no evidence to 
show that anything exceptional has been 
provided, even by this new process. 
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Since no “laboratory” courses have 
been put on film (such as geology, anat- 
omy, zoology, etc.) but only lecture 
courses, it is difficult to understand the 
second advantage: “Provide every student 
the advantage of front-row seating in lab- 
oratory demonstrations.” 

If every student has “a one-to-one 
relationship” with his instructor under the 
“Compton Concept,” which is the next 
listed advantage, then this same relation- 
ship exists with a movie. It is probable 
that a movie projector would be a less ex- 
pensive means of transmitting this type of 
education. 

At Compton College there are highly 
competent instructors teaching large 
classes. In fact, they are handling larger 
classes than are now being taught by 
means of televised films. There have al- 
ways been large classes on the campus. 
The classrooms now being used for the 
filmed courses accommodate approxi- 
mately 40 students. 

The next advantage states that the 
“pick and shovel repetition” is eliminated 
by the filming of the courses. There is, of 
course, repetition in all lines of activity. 
A good teacher should and does vary the 
approach where repetition is necessary. 
Each class and each semester’s work is an 
instant in itself, unique to the class and 
to the instructor. If there be such a “pick 
and shovel” grind, it is the fault of the 
teacher and his own personality. Obvi- 
ously, a film is static, difficult to bring up 
to date, and unusable as a flexible in- 
strument, unless supplemented with lec- 
ture, laboratory procedures, etc. 

Another advantage listed is that the 
program would “increase student interest 
in reading.” This has not been proved. If 
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it means “reading outside material for the 
course,” it is too obvious for comment. If 
it means the student must read his text 
more closely because there is no oppor- 
tunity to ask questions in any of these tele- 
vised sections, then, of course, it might be 
valid. 

“Allow the gifted student to move more 
rapidly” is the next objective listed. Actu- 
ally, many mature, intelligent students are 
put to sleep, mesmerized, not challenged, 
by the films. Student comments indicate 
that both gifted and slow students suffer 
from the program. 

If this program were intended, as 
stated, to free the instructor for closer 
work with individual students, it has failed 
to realize such a result. Fewer students are 
coming in for conferences than before the 
program began. 

While there are many stories abroad 
about the teacher shortage, there is not 
such a shortage at Compton College, nor 
does there seem to be any threat of one in 
the near future. (This might be true in 
other junior colleges in the state.) The 
program at Compton is not instituted in 
the classes of larger enrollment. Small 
rooms are being used; students were for- 
merly handled in large lecture halls. 

Teachers should not resist the applica- 
tion of “technological advantages to edu- 
cation.” Educational television is here to 
stay. It has been proved sufficiently suc- 
cessful (“Continental Classroom” is one 
example) for many institutions and or- 
ganizations to invest millions of dollars in 
its future. The teachers at Compton Col- 
lege were the first to experiment with 
closed-circuit “‘live” television here. But is 
the latest Compton approach anything 
else than motion pictures played over tele- 
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vision screens? Is it an improvement of 
traditional teaching techniques? 

The last advantage listed is as follows: 
‘Insure maximum use of school facilities.” 
This is not necessarily a result of the pro- 
eram of filmed courses; this is done now 
at Compton. The space available for 
teaching has increased slightly in the past 
five years, but the use of that space has 
not been significantly increased. 

Although there is an opportunity for 
students to review films at Compton, there 
have been very few re-runs of them; stu- 
dents do not them. 
Teachers do not spend any time with the 
gifted or exceptional students that could 
be considered above and beyond what 
they have done in the past. 

If the educational profession has been 
extremely slow to recognize the possibili- 
ties of the “Compton Concept,” it is with 
good reason. The program as used here 
has not been experienced elsewhere be- 
fore. On this campus there has been no 
“pilot” program whatsoever. No scale of 


simply ask for 


comparison is possible; the hoped-for ob- 
jectives are written up now as achieve- 
ments and proved accomplishments. 

The cost estimates used in the Davidoff 
article cannot be discussed by this author 
because such information is not available 
to either the faculty or the public. It is a 
sizable figure, however. 

Students at Compton College in tele- 
vision classes do act differently from those 
who have regular teachers sitting in the 
class. Some students last semester (fall, 
1958-59) could be seen walking from the 
class after roll had been taken, sleeping, 
eating lunch, and holding group discus- 
sions while the television set went un- 
noticed. These things do not happen all at 
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once, even now, but they are not isolated 
examples. (See Time magazine, Dec. 12, 
1958, p. 68.) 

Several events have taken place during 
the first part of this school year that re- 
flect greatly on the “Compton Concept” 
of education. The State Department of 
Education of California has made an of- 
ficial ruling which denies state funds for 
such televised classes when a teacher is 
absent from the classroom. The loss in 
ADA (average daily attendance—upon 
which most of the funds for secondary ed- 
ucation originate in the state) funds since 
last July has not been announced. 

Compton’s filmed program is still in 
progress, Three films are under produc- 
tion (including German and freshman 
composition!) at the present time. Nearly 
a half-million dollars has been voted by 
the Board of Trustees to construct a tele- 
vision wing; filming studios and class- 
rooms comprise the better part of this con- 
struction. In this state Compton College 
is often referred to as a poor school dis- 
trict. 

For the current semester the adminis- 
tration has placed a teacher in each class- 
room during the televised presentations. 
These teachers are often from outside de- 
partments and have no training in the sub- 
ject matter presented on the films. They 
merely sit at the back of the room and act 
in no way other than observer. This pro- 
cedure will apparently qualify the college 
for state funds. Obviously there is no sav- 
ing under this plan, but in reality a dupli- 
cated cost. 

Compton College’s Faculty Club voted 
in January of this year to condemn the 
use of filmed courses as “an inferior form 
of instruction.” The tally was two votes 
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short of unanimous. The decision to vote 
was made only after a long period of in- 
vestigation under an atmosphere of “wait 
and see” by the faculty. 

The California Teacher’s Association 
has been investigating the effectiveness 
and value of the filmed courses. The ap- 
proach of this organization is to modify 
the present method of presentation and to 
formulate a constructive approach to real 
educational television. 

There has been no cooperative plan- 
ning of the program at Compton. The ap- 
plication of the techniques of television 
has been meager. There is no evidence of 
“high quality” teaching in the films pro- 
duced so far. It is claimed that the films 
are better than live lectures. The inaccu- 
racy of this claim is apparent, however, 
when one views the many films that were 
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poorly filmed and, when reproduced over 
a screen, prove to be low in quality of 
image and sound. 

There has been little or no communica- 
tion between television teachers and their 
live counterparts. The teacher of the 
grammar film now in use has practically 
no contact whatsoever with classrooms 
anymore. This is true in varying degrees 
with the other actor-teachers. Certainly 
the need for a substitute for normal 
teacher-student interaction is paramount. 
There is little, if any, under this system. 

The presentation of content in the 
‘Compton Concept” is emphasized at the 
expense of attention to the environment in 
which the content is presented and at the 
expense of attention to the student’s per- 
sonal, private motivation. 


Epitor’s Note: This article was submitted by its author as a response to an earlier article, 
‘The Compton Concept,” by Foster Davidoff, which appeared in the November, 1958 issue 
of Junior College Journal. As is true of virtually all articles appearing in the Journal, both 
this article and the one by Davidoff were contributed voluntarily and were not solicited. 
Neither article is to be regarded as an official point of view of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges or Junior College Journal. The Editor’s sole motivation in publishing the ar- 
ticles, as it has always been, is to make Journal space available to varying points of view con- 
cerning topics of interest to readers of the Journal. 








Junior College Teaching: Challenge or Dilemma? 


ORDWAY TEAD 


1 po NOT believe in dividing two-year col- 
leges into groups—-some with the tech- 
nical and some with the transfer goal. I 
believe in junior colleges that will take 
students, depending on their ability, am- 
bition, versatility, and persistence, and 
enable them to qualify for the third year 
of the four-year college or equally to 
qualify for some more immediate entry 
into the world of work. More and more 
universities and colleges are prepared to 
accept excellence within some one field of 
intellectual or esthetic competence as the 
basis for qualifying for entrance, even if 
the subjects offered are not in the tradi- 
tional disciplines. 

And I further assume that the differ- 
ences between the privately supported 
two-year college and the publicly sup- 
ported community college are those of 
emphasis and not of objective, especially 
if purposes are reexamined in relation to 
classroom methods and the closer kinship 
needing to be established between the 
methods employed in education and 
training. 

Now let me schematize wherein our so- 
called dilemmas have traditionally been 
thought to lie: 
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Do we teach for— 


Terminal education or Transfer to a four-year 
college. 


Learning to learn how to learn or Memoriz- 
ing subject matter which is to be recited 
back to the teacher. 


Discovering one’s intellectual interests and 
capabilities or Earning academic credits 
through rote learning. 


Adult objectives such as: citizenship, mar- 
riage and home life, leisure time uses, 
community responsibility, mature life out- 
look or Qualifying for required majors and 
minors as the preliminary prescription for 
ultimate college graduation. 


Enhancing one’s commitment and dedica- 
tion in terms of fitness for a career of use- 
fulness or Taking the necessary courses and 
credits leading toward a B.A. or B.S. de- 
gree. 


Vocational mastery along with and infused 
with a liberal outlook or Broad liberal out- 
look with little or no vocational orientation 
or awareness. 


If we refuse to acknowledge as defini- 
tive this sharp quality of purposes and be- 
lieve that the separation is nowhere near 
as clear-cut as suggested, we are still left 
with the challenge of junior college teach- 
ing in point of motives and methods. And 
I would define this challenge in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

The teacher responsible for imparting 
an identifiable skill—in short, the teacher 
who is primarily a trainer—today feels in 
many instances that it is not expected that 
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his or her objective should be broadened 
to involve the whole person of the stu- 
dent. Indeed these teachers may often feel 
they are personally not equipped to be- 
come involved in a broadened instruc- 
tional aim. They admit to being primarily 
technicians. 

On the other hand, the teachers of 
liberal and general studies equally plead 
that they are incapable of offering side- 
lights or insights upon the world of work, 
unless that work is teaching in a field they 
know. The vocational teachers presum- 
ably know how to involve the student in 
the setting which yields full mastery of 
the vocation. The liberal arts teacher pre- 
sumably knows how to place before stu- 
dents the subject matter which is his spe- 
cialty. And the challenge seems to me to 
be: Can these two groups of teachers 
come together in motive and method? 
Are training and liberal studies both too 
narrowly and rigidly conceived? The 
answer today is, of course, broadly an af- 
firmative one. And the challenge is to re- 
duce this duality toward motives and 
methods of teaching which are much 
more identical. 

Let us advance our discussion through 
four steps: 


1. What can we say further about the ob- 
jectives of education and training that 
can help us toward unity here? 

2. What of the teacher’s underlying strate- 
gies in the teaching effort? 

3. What do we do to clarify and effectuate 
true learning experiences by the stu- 
dents? 

4. What can be done about the total pic- 
ture as now set forth? 


There is no defensible educational pro- 
gram without acceptable educational ob- 
jectives. And I am strongly of the view 
that there is real danger that both the 
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young person and the community may 
get short-changed if we do not hold high 
enough the level of expectancy for the 
over-all personal and social qualities we 
ask any college to reinforce. 

Our basic objective has to be that at 
whatever age level the student shall step 
off the formal academic ladder into life, 
he shall—up to the limits of his powers 
and his years—be educationally qualified 
to be a worker, a family person, a re- 
sponsible citizen, one who can use and 
not waste leisure time, and a human soul 
in its aloneness touched with mystery and 
divinity. 

We have no defense for allowing a girl 
to start, for example, toward being a 
nurse’s aid or a legal secretary and have 
that preparation crowd out any knowl- 
edge of her society, of the natural world 
and of herself. How dare we expose girls 
for two years to a miscellany of courses on 
technical tricks and never confront them 
with what life should mean for them and 
what the ultimate values and satisfactions 
are which they should be dedicated to 
strive toward. Can anyone compare a 
“business practices’ course with one on 
the “meaning of the religions of today”? 
As between “secretarial procedures” and 
“personal values in today’s society” who 
dares to insist only or primarily upon the 
former? 

I care not what parents or the students 
themselves say; we are charged with an 
educational trust. And as between having 
the young lady know how to spell appen- 
dectomy in a medical secretary’s report 
and know why she is committed to devo- 
tion to personal health conservation, is 
the choice difficult? 

The answer is, in fact, clear. The 
teacher who is teaching medical spelling 
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and the teacher who is setting forth health 
conservation had better either be the 
same person or, if different, have similar 
objectives. 

There is no dodging, eluding or gain- 
saying what the needful education from 
seventeen to twenty is—especially in a so- 
ciety which does not require that the 
young person rush into salaried employ- 
ment. We have always as professional 
educators to distinguish carefully between 
education and training. We should seek 
to infuse all training with the atmosphere 
of depth and breadth which carries the 
student beyond mechanical procedures to 
life purposes. We need profoundly for our 
with the 
great options of life’s aims and needful 
Beyond knowing 


students to be confronted 


moral commitments. 
about we have to bring them to desire to, 
ability to and dedication to action itself. 
And all of this has to be in the two-fold 
realm; one, of the self-fulfillment at a high 
level and two, of social contribution com- 
mensurate with the creative talents which 
it would be spiritual death for the student 
to deny. 

Education is to enhance hearty, joyous 
and competent involvement with life, to 
enrich the carrying forward of life’s proc- 
esses. Education is also to be viewed as the 
transmission and enrichment of the cul- 
tural heritage. It looks toward citizenship, 
workmanship, parenthood, leisure time 
and one’s soul’s growth in integrity. Edu- 
cation is for self-actualizing and for maxi- 
mum creative social contribution. 

Whenever two-year colleges will, from 
the president down to the laboratory as- 
sistants, keep such college objectives as 
these constantly to the front of thinking, 
planning and conducting their classroom 
teaching, our dilemmas will begin to dis- 
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appear and our challenges will begin to be 
seen in their rightful perspective. 

Perhaps one further word should be 
addressed here to the teacher who is 
primarily the trainer. No person, I shall 
say, is involved at any labor, or training 
for that labor, with any actual separation 
of know how, know what, know why, 
“will do.” Knowledge, feeling, and desire 
can never be separated in the learning ex- 
perience. Vocational education at the col- 
lege level cannot separate techniques and 
total personality involvement. Is the stu- 
dent thorough, accurate, prompt, cheer- 
ful, friendly and cooperative? These are 
character which the vocational 
teacher ignores at his peril. They are also 
character aims pertinent to the effective 
study of Greek literature, colonial Ameri- 


aims 


can history or introductory biology. 

There are also in teaching two angles 
of aim which every teacher may see in 
different perspective yet both of which are 
always integral. I call them the primary 
and the secondary purposes. And the sec- 
ondary purposes are important for every 
teacher of every subject. And I put at the 
top of such a list the aim of commitment 
or dedication to which I have just re- 
ferred. “Yes, I will learn and master” 
says the well-motivated student. “Yes, 
what I learn, what here appeals to me I 
will espouse and act upon; I will be in- 
volved with it as valuable in a practical 
and searching way,’—there speaks the 
committed student. And without that 
commitment the learning is fragmented 
and retarded before it reaches full 
fruition. 

Again, there is the purpose of arriving 
at a basis of judgment as well as at dis- 
crete judgments as to what ts valuable in 
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that being learned. “What are the stand- 
ards of value I should use? What is there 
here which is valuable to me and to so- 
ciety?” These questions should perenially 
be invited from every student. There has, 
in short, to be a value emphasis in good 
teaching. “This is important to you be- 
cause...” is the teacher’s text when the 
valuational insight is introduced on oc- 
casion, as it has to be implicitly or ex- 
plicitly in every course by the discerning 
teacher. 

Which brings me to the teacher’s strate- 
vies. Does each teacher know what the col- 
lege purposes are? Has there been eluci- 
dation and sharing of these aims? Does 
the so-called vocational teacher have lib- 
eral and general educational backgrounds 
and interests so that there is constantly 
present and occasionally directly infused 
into the teaching of techniques the sense 
of something far more deeply interfused? 
And by the same token does the teacher of 
nineteenth century poetry know anything 
about the market place and its stresses? 
And is he, for example, able to illuminate 
his discussion of Matthew Arnold with 
the awareness that the poem, “Dover 
Beach,” articulates the spiritual bewilder- 
ment and improverishment which con- 
tinues on into our own day? Does the 
liberal teacher, in short, know how to 
connect his varied subject matter with its 
pertinence to the student struggling today 
with his life orientation? 

The strategy of two-year college teach- 
ing requires that every teacher be a per- 
son of liberal educational background. He 
thus inevitably will bring to the teaching 
of every subject the sense of its related- 
ness to the significant issues of the indi- 
vidual student’s present confusions, There 
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are few trivial subjects if the curriculum 
is assembled with a modicum of sense; 
there are few irrelevant subjects. But 
there is trivial and irrelevant teaching— 
having a preoccupation with the inconse- 
quential, the ultra-detailed, those partic- 
ulars which are better taught by life than 
by the book. 

The strategy of teaching has also its 
primary objectives one of which I stress 
here. It is that the subject must appear to 
have meaning related to the life activities 
of the student. “What is there in it for 
me?’’—sounds crass but actually it is the 
student’s profound spiritual cry. And the 
teacher who fails to confront the hard 
core of student scepticism as’well as his 
wide ranging imagination has failed be- 
fore he begins. 

If every subject is taught meaningfully 
to the life needs of the student, the separa- 
tion of liberal and vocational disappears. 
For the vocational claim is only one of 
several claims which the individual makes 
upon the curriculum if it is to equip him 
to confront the processes of all of life ap- 
propriately. What instruction has to in- 
clude if the teacher’s strategy is to ad- 
vance the 
anything is clear recognition in, for, and 
by the student that all of this “matters for 
me.” And this means matters in terms of 


toward real learning of 


mind, feeling and commitment to act— 
in short, in the student’s sense of “practi- 
cality for himself.” 

But beyond the strategy there are the 
tactics. And I focus attention on the 
learning process and the teacher’s relation 
to it as being at the heart of his problem. 

Do we often enough ask ourselves as 
teachers: Do I deeply know what learn- 
ing is; what it requires of the learner: 
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when he has achieved success; how the 
teacher can help the process? 

By way of introducing this mention of 
tactics I venture to say that the trainers 
have it all over the liberal educators in 
their awareness and use of learning prin- 
ciples. Let me address myself illus- 
tratively to a comparison of the teacher 
of secretarial subjects with the teacher of 
history—my point being only to drive 
home the similarities in the essential 
learning task which the teachers confront. 

If we ask what the secretarial teacher 
wants, one answer is the gradual in- 
crease In competence in shorthand and at 
the typewriter. She wants the accom- 
plished use of the entire mental—muscu- 
lar—volitional equipment of the student 
toward proficiency in being a secretary. 
The test is empirical; the young lady 
transcribes and delivers letters which are 
acceptable and she does this with an 
agreeable willingness and an attitude of 
interest and informed attentiveness. Here 
is worthwhile action growing out of in- 
volvment of body-mind-feeling coordina- 
tions transferred from trainer to trainee. 
There is no confusion about goal, no false 
pretense about achievement, no verbal 
alibis. The trainee delivers the goods in 
the right spirit and the result establishes 
the reality of a learning experience. She 
now thinks, feels, acts, and expresses her- 
self appropriately to the secretarial situa- 
tion and demands. There has within pre- 
scribed limits been good teaching because 
there is an outcome of successful perform- 
ance in operational terms. The one who 
is doing the learning has registered in her 
own right; and this has come about not 
by a process of telling and being told, but 
by involvement of the whole organism. 
There has been guidance as to the nature 


of certain skills, followed by prolonged 
practice, related to the challenge of 
known standards of proficiency. 

Look now at the experience of the stu- 
dent with historical information which 
she has acquired either through reading 
or from the teacher’s lectures. And the 
question is asked on a quiz (for 
example): What significance did the 
English Labour Government policies have 
in shaping the New Deal? The answer 
here will, of course, throw light on Ameri- 
can political behaviour and the influences 
shaping it. The student who has truly 
learned knows relevant and important 
data about public policy which eventually 
resulted in the social security taxes which 
the student will have to pay on his first 
job and the social security number which 
he will acquire at the same time. Suc- 
cessful learning here will have brought 
mental—feeling—volitional tensions into 
play. Through reflection on new knowl- 
edge, through recitation, discussion or 
Socratic questioning, through collateral 
reading, a variegated learning process has 
achieved an involvement of the whole 
person. Successful learning will have 
brought about capacity to use ideas with 
a sense of relevance, a sense of importance 
—an awareness of political realities vital 
to today’s judgments in the world of 
affairs. 

Failing all this because of the teacher’s 
feeble grasp of the inwardness of the 
learning process, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with only rote learning of inert 
ideas; we have only what someone has 
called in a rightfully belittling way, 
“classroom knowledge.” If the liberal 
teacher will seek to bring about the en- 
gagement of interest, ability and concern 
with the student’s genuinely felt en- 
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counter and understanding, the learning 
outcome will have substantive reality. 
Otherwise we have only an ephemeral 
“learning about.” 

I describe these two teaching exper- 
iences to make the point of the close kin- 
ship in motive, method, process and 
criterion of success of all teaching 
whether called liberal or vocational. 

If the history teacher protests that he 
cannot interest the average student in 
everything considered in his history 
courses, he is offering a poor alibi. For 
the whole challenge of his instruction is to 
present matters in such a light that 
enough of them will come to be seen by 
the student imaginatively as affecting 
soon or late, more or less, his immediate 
concerns. The student, in short, has the 
right to come to realize that history is just 
as practical as typing. Indeed that it 1s 
eventually of far more use than typing 1s 
the insight which is the gift of good 
teaching. 

The pedagogical doctrine here is, of 
course, that every abstruse or generalized 
subject along with every abstract state- 
ment related to it shall have a particular 
reference—a human operational allusion. 
And if the teacher does not go from the 
general to the particular, from the con- 
ceptual to the specific event, he may leave 
the student on what are intellectually the 
drifting ice floes of chilly instability and 
unawareness. The general student has to 
see the meaning of certain particulars; 
the technical student has to get some 
larger sense of the public value of his 
performance. 

Put in other words, learning in the 
classroom has to accept the challenge of 
the methods employed in the shop and 
office, in the laboratory and on the play- 
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ing field. We always learn by the partici- 
pation of the whole organism—muscular, 
mental and emotional. We act our way 
into our understanding. This zs learning. 

If the appropriate, dynamic, self- 
implicative methods are used, liberal and 
vocational content lose their separateness. 
Two related results can beneficially ac- 
crue. First, assimilation by the student in- 
dicates ability to use a skill. And second, 
the degree of assimilation is the measure 
of the value the student has gained from 
the learning. 

I remind us once again: The dilemna 
has been that in the liberal studies we 
have tended to have a rote learning at an 
impermanent level of memorizing and 
with the sense of value forgotten. On the 
other hand, in the vocational studies we 
have had habit formation at a level of 
mechanical facility with little or no ra- 
tional sense of the human importance of 
that being performed. 

We can now see that it is possible for 
these two to meet, cross-fertilize and en- 
rich each other. 

How can we achieve this? 

There are a few obvious suggestions of 
which we all need to be periodically re- 
minded. 

1. The student’s course should have an 
equal balance of so-called liberal and vo- 
cational subjects. This balance is required 
because the training of teachers, their in- 
terests, their ways of bringing learning 
to pass, do, in fact, historically differ. And 
until we have made our vocationalists also 
humans, and made our humanists also 
more wordly minded in and through their 
specialties, both kinds of background and 
knowledge must be brought into the stu- 
dent’s educatipn.: We have, in short, to 
learn “how to illuminate specialized train- 
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ing with the liberal spirit,’ as a writer 
(G. Safford Torrey) says in the current 
issue of ““The Key Reporter.” 

2. The training of teachers for two- 
year colleges has to be identified as a dis- 
tinct assignment in the light of the 
agreed-on objectives of inter-disciplinary 
skills which they are asked to serve. Re- 
cent suggestions of an enriched M.A. 
have much to commend them, provided 
the enrichment is in the right direction of 
human comprehension and is not solely 
subject-matter oriented. 

Vocational teachers have to have in- 
jected into their training some of the 
breadth of studies in the humanities. And 
liberal teachers have to be taught some 
sense of the meaning and validity of the 
vocational emphasis in every subject 
taught. The graduate schools have right 
across the country to wake up to the need 
of training teachers who will be employed 
in general studies programs. 

3. The training of teachers must have 
more to say about the nature of the learn- 
ing process and the ways and means of as- 
suring that learning will occur. What is 
to be mastered here as the secrets of learn- 
ing method do not require a year in a 
teachers’ college; but it zs required that 
some seasoned teacher shall conduct an 
intensive seminar in ways and means; 
and before a new teacher is regularly em- 
ployed, he should also be farmed out for 
guided practice teaching under typical 
conditions. 

I repeat that the challenge here which 
will wipe out the dilemna is the quality of 
the teacher himself. With the right per- 
sonal qualities and the right education 
this problem can be solved. And this plati- 
tude applies with equal force to liberal and 
to vocational teachers. Both types have 
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suffered grievously from the constriction 
of the training they have had and the re- 
sulting one-sided personality and equip- 
ment they have brought to the campus. 

But this condition is not to be regarded 
as anyone’s responsibility. For both prob- 
lem and solution have thus far been vir- 
tually ignored. The junior college re- 
gional associations could do no greater 
service than to form working alliances 
with the regional graduate schools in- 
cluding those in education to help correct 
a condition of graduate instruction which 
otherwise promises to become worse be- 
fore it is better. 

Such a cooperation could build toward 
several invaluable ends. It could clarify 
for graduate school students the primary 
and secondary objectives of two-year col- 
leges; it could encourage college students 
to prepare explicitly for teaching at this 
level; it could supply opportunities for 
actual field work training of teachers 
within two-year college classrooms; it 
could center attention on the inwardness 
of the learning process as confronted in 
late adolescence; it could help to supple- 
ment the instruction of technical teaching 
candidates with more liberal arts courses. 

4. All of this does not exempt the indi- 
vidual college from its immediate re- 
sponsibility of staffing itself with the best 
possible teachers. I see no assignment of 
the college president more urgent than 
this one. No pains, money, or time should 
be spared here. And need I add that ad- 
vanced degrees are no index of the kind of 
proficiency we seek. For we are in search 
of those who prefer to remain as primarily 
superior classroom teachers. Even so there 
will be danger of our better teachers being 
eventually hired away. And this leads me 
to my final point. 
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3. We must get and hold the teachers 
we need to do the job we need. It will have 
to become possible virtually to double 
teachers’ salaries. I am not here concerned 
with college finances. But I cannot re- 
frain from voicing my conviction that 
only as there is a new mandate upon fed- 
eral assistance under a new formula will 
there be forthcoming sufficient revenue to 
handle this problem wisely. 

In conclusion, if I were asked to put my 

finger on our central difficulty, I would 
first have recourse to the statement of a 
great philosopher who said this twenty 
years ago: 
The insistence in the Platonic culture on dis- 
interested intellectual appreciation is a psy- 
chological error. Action and our implication 
in the transition of events amid the inevitable 
bond of cause to effect are fundamental. An 
education which strives to divorce intellectual 
or aesthetic life from these fundamental facts 
carries with it the decadence of civilization. 
Essentially culture should be for action, and 
its effect should be to divest labour from the 
associations of aimless toil. 


Rendered into junior college terms 
Professor Whitehead is saying that there 
is no complete separation valid or desir- 
able between cultural and vocational, ed- 
ucational purposes. Our culture has to be 
construed as a total way of life in its 
economic no less than in its classical and 
aesthetic context; culture is for action. 
How we earn our livelihood, what we re- 
gard as economically and politically sig- 
nificant—all of this is as integral to our 
cultural equipment as is our knowledge 


1A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education 


and Other Essays (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929), p. 73. 
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of Shelley or Proust or our thrill at some 
famous symphony or ballet. And the chal- 
lenge is to have this cross-fertilizing of 
awarenesses, interests and appreciation 
become a vital fact in the intellectual and 
spiritual life of our teachers irrespective 
of the subject they teach. 

In another place Whitehead is even 
more explicit. For he said in his Harvard 
Tercentenary address: “It is mid-summer 
madness on the part of universities to 
withdraw themselves from the closest con- 
tacts with vocational practices.” 

I would remind you, then, that the two- 
year college has a right and a duty to 
stand for a concept of culture in a tech- 
nological society in which the intellectual 
and the aesthetic are deemed integral 
with the working world of multiform hu- 
man action. Culture is the total quality 
of the life a society seeks and lives. And 
the action it expresses is both public and 
private in its impact. It has to do with a 
ministry to the qualitatively good life—in 
terms of sensibility to all social relations as 
well as to the individual soul’s relations to 
its cosmic setting. 

In both these directions—looking in- 
wardly and outwardly—we would thus 
seek, as Whitehead puts it, to divest the 
needful human labor from associations of 
aimless toil. 

The assignment of the two-year college 
surely includes, in any statesmanlike con- 
ception, the responsibility to send the stu- 
dent either out into life or on to more 
education with motives of perseverance, 
magnanimity, mastery and_ excellence 
which have been fostered by every teacher 
in this uniquely valuable period. 








Social Philosophy, Moral Courage, and 
“Brain Washing”’ 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


FOLLOWING THE Korean truce there was 
much comment about 21 Americans who 
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‘‘chose” to stay with communism. Subse- 
quent trials showed that several of the 21 
had so betrayed their comrades and basic 
American ideals that they were afraid to 
return. For these, there was little choice: 
their prisoner-of-war status was to end, 
they feared returning, and the communists 
“promised” them glory. Among the 21, 
the compelling nature of these pressures 
varied—affording wider choice for some. 
A few later changed their minds and 
sought to return. The activities of these 
men while prisoners and their trials have 
a continuing interest because of basic con- 
flicts and inadequacies in the culture 
which they reflect—and which may be 
further exploited by the enemies of this 
country. West Berlin may currently (early 
1959) provide another test. Others will 
probably come later. However, the Ko- 
rean situation affords cause for both satis- 
faction and concern. 


1. Cause for satisfactton—Two facts 
afford satisfaction: (a) The 21 men con- 
stituted a small part of the total number 
of Americans who were captured—but not 
liquidated or “lost.” The army alone re- 
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ported over 3,300 who were repatriated 
from prisoner-of-war status; the numbers 
from other branches of the service were 
small. Subsequent modification of these 
figures has not been substantial. Twenty- 
one men constitute roughly six-tenths of 
one per cent of 3,300. The high percent- 
age who chose to return, and had actual 
choice, augurs well for the home country. 
In no present-day society is it to be pre- 
sumed that everybody favors the govern- 
ment or social order under which he lives. 
Most civilian Americans who dislike their 
society have no real opportunity to trans- 
fer elsewhere. Anchorage through prop- 
erty, vocation, age and lessened physical 
vigor, dependents, and acquired prestige 
obstruct such transfer. (b) For each 
American captive who “chose” commun- 
ism roughly a thousand communist cap- 
tives chose United Nations democracies. 
Many of these too were afraid to return 
—because they feared liquidation as “be- 
trayers” of communism. Numerically, the 
figures greatly favor democracy. The 
large percentage of communists who sur- 
vived captivity, in comparison with the 
small percentage of Americans who did, 
would alter ratios slightly—but not basic- 
ally. 


2. Cause for Concern—Foregoing 
comparisons do not include propaganda, 
by both sides, to convince prisoners of the 
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advantages offered by the society of their 
captors. Available information shows that 
communist propaganda and threats used 
on Americans to secure statements of pref- 
erence for communism were more extreme 
than anything used by this country on cap- 
tured communists. The amount of pres- 
sure which most of the Americans resisted 
from captors and eventually from former 
comrades who became “converts” reflects 
a combination of tenacity for understood 
ideals and effectiveness of indoctrination. 
But the reasons why the 21 made the 
transfer were important for their com- 
rades in captivity—as they are for all 
Americans. Historically this phenomenon 
is not new in struggles among nations, and 
recent desertions from one side of the iron 
curtain to the other show that it is not 
confined to war captives. However, when 
persons of trust and especially trained 
competence desert the ideals to which they 
are supposed to be dedicated, there is 
cause for concern among educators or 
others who have responsibility for de- 
veloping understanding and idealism in 
youth. 

One cause relates to blind assumptions 
by many Americans that any intelligent 
person who understands the principles of 
democracy or who has lived for some years 
in this country would “naturally” prefer 
America to any other country. The type 
of provincialism which underlies such as- 
sumptions probably exists in most coun- 
tries. It is more extensive, however, in 
countries which have been so involved 
with “private” and domestic affairs as not 
to bother about the ideology and cultural 
background of other countries—or com- 
parisons with those countries. For a nation 
which must assume a major international 
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role, people in the United States are still 
too provincial in the respects noted—not 
only regarding Oriental cultures, but also 
regarding those in Europe which once 
supplied most of this country’s cultural 
background. 

There should also be concern about the 
mystery and confusion which for many 
Americans still enshrouds the term “brain- 
washing” and concern as to whether or 
not anyone can be brainwashed if appro- 
priate methods are used—recognizing that 
some brains may be easier washed than 
others, From the practical standpoint, 
brainwashing means the use of various 
forms and degrees of propaganda, threats, 
tortures, and inducements to cause one to 
do the bidding of another. Science, in such 
fields as psychology and perhaps chemis- 
try, may have added to the arsenal of in- 
struments. But the repertoire used during 
the inquisitions and other religious perse- 
cutions in Europe several centuries ago 
was comprehensive and effective in break- 
ing resistance. Through “political” inves- 
tigations and hysterical witch hunts, 
pledges and oaths, American civilians re- 
cently had lessons in related methods if 
alert enough to recognize what was hap- 
pening. Persons in this country could 
profit by more widespread understanding 
of the philosophy and psychology of per- 
sonality organization, as well as by study 
of ways in which one can best resist the 
disintegration of personality under pres- 
sure. Well-developed and integrated per- 
sonalities, which are built around social 
ideals and values that are understood and 
voluntarily accepted, are more resistant to 
disintegration than personalities which 
have never faced critical tests during the 
process of development. 
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More adequate philosophy or policy is 
needed concerning what to do about 
“wash” victims. One extreme advocates 
that Americans who are captured while in 
military service be instructed to sign 
any type of confession or propaganda 
statement that may be put before them— 
presumably indicating to the world that 
there is no truth in what is signed and thus 
freeing themselves from “wash”’ pressures. 
While such a practice might seem oppor- 
tune regarding one propaganda setting, it 
would be unrealistic to assume that one’s 
enemies lack flexibility in methods. More- 
over this technique would contribute 
nothing to the moral stamina needed by 
both military and civilian personnel in 
wider responsibilities which citizens must 
carry, although without enthusiasm. To 
the extent to which brain-washing is a 
new war hazard, one must recognize its 
similarities to other techniques of propa- 
ganda and confession and develop re- 
sources to meet it. 

Further 


shortcomings in civic education and ef- 


concern relates to specific 
forts to develop patriotism and loyalty to 
Such 


concern could be stated as questions. To 


American ideals and institutions. 
what extent has this educational system 
made a comprehensive effort to develop 
and clarify what is meant by a democratic 
social philosophy in a modern industrial 
society, to shape institutions and practices 
so as continuously to broaden the extent 
to which such a philosophy is translated 
into daily living or to develop among the 
people generally an understanding of such 
a philosophy? Subsequent events could 
make the 21 men a blessing in disguise— 
through alerting citizens to the need for 
greater self-analysis and perhaps through 
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giving clues for analysis. Some of this has 
been done. The detailed case studies made 
of the early life and background of each 
of the 21 men before entering the armed 
forces should be helpful—along with 
analysis of their entire careers in military 
service. Such an approach is often used in 
trying to determine causal factors in juve- 
nile delinquency among civilians, Careful 
study of the 21 or of other youth might 
throw light on the values and limitations, 
of the “hot-shot” approach to patriotism 
typically been provided 


which has 


through a short indoctrination course 
when enlistees enter the armed forces— 
and provide a basis for a more enduring 
loyalty and patriotism developed through 
both education and military experience. 

3. Authoritarianism or totalitarianism 
in American life—A basic truth in ethics 
and morality is that good aind bad traits 
exist in varying degrees. If one recognizes 
that there are degrees of authoritarianism 
or totalitarianism, with no society entirely 
free from it and perhaps none as ex- 
tremely authoritarian as 1t might become, 
then he might examine his own society 
from the standpoint of its authoritarian- 
isms and their influence on democracy. 


There is much authoritarianism in this 





economic and industrial life—as well as in 
professional employment and service. Al- 
though in many forward-looking business 
and industrial enterprises there is consid- 
erable employee participation both in 
ownership and directing, there probably 
still are more enterprises in which a “boss” 
with a small advisory group decides on 
policy and on who shall carry it out. An 
employee’s freedom in such cases lies 
mostly in his “opportunity” to seek work 
elsewhere. Authoritarianism can of course 
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be manifested by leadership in organized 
labor as well as in organized capital or 
management. 

Authoritarianism is often manifested by 
legislative and law enforcement agencies 
—even in a democracy. Executives who 
“rule with a strong hand” have been parts 
of federal, state, and local governments. 
To say that a strong executive is accom- 
panied by a weak legislative body is to re- 
fer to the same characteristic a dictator 
posesses when he makes concessions to 
tradition or to popular delusions by hav- 
ing a “legislative body” formalize and 
“approve” action which he has decided to 
take. However, the difference in degree 
between a dictator and a strong president 
may be great—and fundamental. Numer- 
ous Americans will recall the frequency 
with which the cry “dictator” was uttered 
concerning President Franklin Roosevelt 
—or the reference made to a “rubber 
stamp” congress. If individual members of 
legislative bodies lack the competence or 
courage to act constructively, their au- 
thority usually shifts to others with such 


courage—and with ability to convince the 





people that their program is good. At 
each major American election there is 
some shift in pattern of authority—in the 
degree to which policy is determined by 
the chief executive. Degrees of authori- 
tarlanism may radiate, “through chan- 
nels,” from chief executive to local police. 
Where there is little effective effort by 
citizens in helping to make, understand, 
and accept the law—government becomes 
authoritarian. 

Some religions reflect much authori- 
tarilanism, and most of them reflect some 
of it. As they profess concern for the indi- 
vidual and his soul, some religions allow 
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the individual to share in determining 
what is for his well-being and no oppor- 
tunity to question church dogma or prac- 
tice. If one’s religious life is based on a 
code of “thou shalts’ and “thou shalt 
nots,” with the individual to follow com- 
mands but to have no share in formulating 
them as he would in democratic procedure 
and no opportunity to raise questions 
about them, there is no stimulus to develop 
an inquiring mind but only slave mind. A 
slave mind does what is commanded re- 
gardless of who commands and can shift 
from one commander to another as oppor- 
tunism demands. Some denominations 
make a scholarly effort to determine the 
circumstances under which the commands 
of past centuries were formulated and to 
explain and evaluate those commands in 
terms of present-day life. Where this 1s 
done there is a normal place for free ques- 
tioning—to orient and supplement the 
explanations. In religious as in other 
teaching it is more difficult to remodel 
and restate principles and to interpret 
them according to needs in a changing 
world than to rehearse old formulas from 
one generation to another and to con- 
demn as blockheads or sinners those who 
are unimpressed by the process. Author- 
tarianism in religion can develop slave 
mentality the same as authoritarianism 
in other fields, with equal facility for that 
mentality to shift from one pattern of 
authoritarianism or dictation to another. 

Some aspects of the school and educa- 
tional system reflect considerable authori- 
tarianism—especially where the system is 
an adjunct to an authoritarian church or 
exists largely to promote church interests 
and influence. However, in public educa- 
tion there are numerous systems in which 
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the administrative head acts as a dictator 
whether in elementary, secondary, or 
higher education. Staff members in such 
systems have little to do with policy— 
other than agree when told what the 
policy is. A similar authoritarianism ap- 
pears in many individual classrooms—at 
all educational levels—in which learners 
ask few questions about content or pre- 
cedure and develop little initative. For- 
tunately there has been considerable fruit- 
ful modification of authoritarianism in 
American public education during the 
past quarter century—and perhaps some 
in higher education. For several decades 
there has been less of it in the public 
schools of this country than in those of 
most countries. 

Perhaps most American homes are less 
authoritarian than typical homes in many 
countries, but when one is considering 
millions of separate homes in each of sev- 
eral countries, he should expect great vari- 
ation. The point is that an authoritarian 
home can have much the same influence 
on growing personality as authoritari- 
anism in any other important institution 

to develop a pattern of strict obedience, 
one of shared authority and responsibility, 
or one of anarchy and chaos. 

Compulsory military service as an as- 
pect of American culture seems likely 
to receive attention for several additional 
years. Such service exercises rigid au- 
thority over many aspects of an enlistee’s 
life—although in some areas of religion, 
morality, and personal expenditures he 
may be under less compulsion than in ci- 
vilian life. Drill and other practices to 
assure quick and integrated action seem at 
times more important in military than in 
civilian situations, but the related authori- 


tarian and mentally enslaving influences 
on typical enlistees could be modified sub- 
stantially if enlistees clearly understood 
why routine response to commands is es- 
sential in many military situations—and 
if the military worked out more enlight- 
ened forms of human relationships for 
the multitude of situations within the 
armed forces which do not need to be on 
a rigid command basis. Much of the time 
spent by sailors in “scrubbing the decks” 
or by soldiers in changing bunkers or po- 
licing the ground is lost motion—a kind 
of busywork resorted to because leaders 
have insufficient imagination to devise 
more fruitful ways for men to spend time 
and fear the result of leaving men to their 
own devices. During such time much 
progress could be made toward develop- 
ing an understanding of democratic so- 
ciety. 

Reference could be made to areas of 
authoritarianism in American life other 
than the six used here illustratively. There 
is variation in authoritarianism among 
different groups in each area discussed 
and usually within each group regarding 
different situations and perhaps different 
individuals. Moreover some degree of au- 
thority or certainty is essential for sta- 
bility of individual personality and of 
group relationships. This fundamental 
need, plus the great number of ramifica- 
tions and variants and the far-reaching 
evils of excess, makes it difficult to deter- 
mine the most constructive role of au- 
thority in individual and group life. How- 
ever, an understanding by the individual 
of the nature of authority and the kinds of 
situations in which it must be exercised, 
with participation in deciding which situ- 
ations belong in this category or belong 
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elsewhere and participation in setting up 
the authority to govern where needed, 
can do much to avoid the development of 
authoritarianism in the sense here consid- 
ered. If one’s experiences during child- 
hood and youth in American society have 
been largely under authoritarian influ- 
ences of the kinds described, it might be 
easy for him as a war prisoner or other- 
wise to substitute another authoritarian- 
ism for one or more of those which pre- 
vailed during his earlier life. The situ- 
ation becomes similar to that of “inter- 
changeable parts” in the mechanical 
world. 

4. Technology, leisure time, and avo- 
cational busy work—The idea seems 
widely accepted in America that with the 
narrowing in range of one’s vocational 
activity and the shortening of work hours 
which accompany technological develop- 
ments there is increased avocational need. 
The range in hobbies or avocational ac- 
tivities is large, with a substantial percent- 
age of them depending on routine skills 
and elementary facts. This applies largely 
to collecting bottle tops, model automo- 
biles, postage stamps, antique furniture 
as well as other museum and packrat ac- 
cumulations. Much the same applies to 
hobbies on gardening, breeding chinchillas 
or poodle dogs, crocheting and making 
hooked rugs, hunting and fishing, doing 
some types of home fix-it-yourself activi- 
ties, or making model airplanes or electric 
trains. 

The motor skill and related activities 
emphasized in such hobbies probably af- 
ford change and recreation for persons 
whose vocations are based on skills and 
routine of some other type. But the point 
here is that such avocations are still based 


on routine facts and skills, much the same 
as the technological vocations from which 
recreation is sought. The contribution 
which such avocations make to under- 
standing democratic human relationships 
as suggested earlier, to alertness regarding 
agencies which strive to expand authori- 
tarian influence for selfish gains or to new 
ways of working together for the common 
good is likely to be near zero. Perhaps 
widespread interest in avocations such as 
those mentioned suggests a childhood 
stage of avocational development—with 
avocation on a large scale as a kind of new 
fad in this culture and with people first ex- 
ploring the easy spheres, somewhat as easy 
achievements tend to be first in geo- 
graphical exploration, scientific research, 
economic planning, or international or- 
ganization. 

If one likes to think of ‘“‘avocation” as 
covering all of one’s time and energy 
which is not devoted to making a living— 
or to eating, sleep, personal care, and 
other physical aspects of the living proc- 
ess, the more Americans should make 
avocations of the study of history and 
social philosophy in relation to present- 
day life. If one likes to think of civic in- 


‘ terest and responsibility as a separate area, 


then many Americans need to narrow 
down the time and energy devoted to avo- 
cations and build up the civic area. 

Schools and colleges cannot do the 
whole job involved in developing a differ- 
ent ratio of civic to avocational interest as 
here characterized, but several of them 
could probably do more than at present 
through the conceptions of avocations 
which they foster, as well as through the 
materials, facilities, and leadership made 
available for developing avocational and 
Civic interests. 
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Too many Americans feel the need of 
something to occupy their hands—some- 
thing with which to piddle around in a 
neuro-muscular sense. They seem lost and 
afraid if left alone for an hour or two with 
thought and meditation or find it an effort 
to evaluate their activities in life to date 
or to imagine and plan realistically con- 
cerning what the future might hold. 
Perhaps “avocational busy work” sub- 
consciously helps some people convince 
themselves that they are thrifty—not out- 
right wasting time. Such persons are com- 
parable to the college student who is faced 
with preparing for some major examina- 
tion or comparable task which he is not 
sure he knows how best to attack; instead 
of struggling with varied attacks he busies 
himself with routine chores “which have 
needed doing for some time.” Thus he 
may give his room a thorough straight- 
ening up, write to home folks or friends 
who have been neglected, get his laundry 
ready, clean and polish shoes, or do most 
anything else that can help convince him 
that he is not so indecent as deliberately 
to waste time when he has so much to do. 
Professors and others frequently engage 
in comparable activity when confronted 
with problems which they do not know 
how to attack. Perhaps some of such ac- 
tivity has psychological value, but avoca- 
tional busy-work in fields that are remote 
from the problems at hand may not con- 
tribute much to developing fruitful at- 
tacks on those problems. It hardly consti- 
tutes a mature approach—whether the 
problems are in the sphere of patriotism 
and civic responsibility or elsewhere. 

3. Creative democracy in 20th century 
culture—In the United States a substan- 
tial part of the population is accustomed 
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to the idea of creativeness in such areas 
as the graphic arts, music, literature, 
architecture, experimental agriculture, 
educational method, and some aspects of ° 
business organization and management. 
People seem less likely to think of crea- 
tiveness in such fields as politics, religion, 
home life, or national economic structure. 
In these latter fields there is more empha- 
sis on the unique insight of the “founding 
fathers,” eternal verities, weakening of 
the home as an institution, or the social 
virtues of “competition and free enter- 
prise.” There is value in each of these lines 
of emphasis, but they have no monopoly 
on human when 
through planned experiment, trial-and- 
error, and pure accident people are pro- 
gressively changing their outlook and 


values—especially 


practices regarding most such fields of in- 
terest. 

Creative democracy presumes careful 
analysis, planning, and experimentation 
for improving social structure—as judged 
by the status and opportunities of the 
common man. Achievements of the past 
in government and other aspects of cul- 
ture should be thought of as starting 
points from which to project into the 
future—not as static goals merely to be 
maintained and defended, or reverenced 
and perhaps worshipped. Creative de- 
mocracy recognizes that progress is a series 
of next steps and that in an era of expand- 
ing physical and cultural contacts on a 
world-wide basis there must be develop- 
ment in the conception of the role of 





democratic government—as government 
increasingly touches the lives of the people 
at home and abroad through civic respon- 
sibility, economic cooperation and plan- 


ning, technological services, health and 
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disease control, educational needs and op- 
portunities, or adequacy of home life and 
child rearing. Creative politics in a demo- 
cratic society is necessary in order to find 
continuously new ways to tie together the 
increasing number of separate strands of 
social structure which allow the individ- 
ual wide leeway in the many aspects of his 
home, vocational, avocational, civic, re- 
ligious, and general cultural existence. 

Perhaps the twentieth century will in 
history be noted as an era in which differ- 
ent world cultures first came in contact on 
an extensive scale—with frictions and war 
constituting part of the early stages in be- 
coming acquainted, followed by cultural 
borrowing among different peoples and 
cultural enrichment on an international 
scale heretofore unknown. Through such 
possibility, science, technology, and per- 
haps war can have an important stimulat- 
ing effect—and maybe a cementing ef- 
fect regarding large geographical areas. 
Mankind has made considerable progress 
in developing international political con- 
cepts—to go with a United Nations, inter- 
national monetary and loan arrange- 
ments, world wheat and atomic energy 
pools, international air travel, student ex- 
changes, international associations of 
labor and professional organizations, and 
possibly an international one-uniformed 
army. Perhaps in the field of religion it 
would be an asset if there could be more 
emphasis on world wide brotherhood and 
aid to fellowman or more recognition of 
the values of compromise and cultural 
borrowing—rather than emphasis on an 
accumulation of temples and cathedrals, a 
hierarchy of governing jurisdictions, or 
credal dogma and ceremonial peculiari- 
ties. 


Creative democracy in politics, religion, 
or elsewhere does not mean peace and 
harmony through one system eventually 
swallowing up the others, as there may be 
peace between the lion and the lamb after 
the lion has eaten the lamb, but a har- 
mony that results from mutual education, 
srowth, and adjustment—to the eventual 
benefit of all. The need for creative de- 
mocracy in the foregoing sense is partic- 
ularly great in an era when the widely 
diverse cultures of the world are coming 
into contact on a much more extensive 
and compelling basis than ever before. 
The present cultural, political, economic. 
and military status of the United States 
makes it responsible for playing a leading 
role in the growth of creative democracy 
among nations—and the further growth 
of democracy at home comes early among 
the “sequence of next stops.” 

With American culture becoming in- 
creasingly ramified and deployed through- 
out the world, American citizens at home 
and abroad—in various categories of ac- 
tivity and service, which may entail cap- 
ture and ridicule, as civilians or otherwise 
—will increasingly be subjected to con- 
flicts and tensions which cause them to 
question many ideals and practices which 
they and their parents passively accepted 
when cultural relationships were more 
simple. Helping American youth to de- 
velop a stable but critical social philos- 
ophy which will stand up under hostile 
questioning because it has been previously 
tested by critical analysis is a task which 
demands increasing attention. At the 
present time there is probably no single 
institution in society which has sufficient 
scope of insight or facilities to develop a 
critical philosophy that would be adequate 
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for all situations that might arise. How- 
ever, progress in this direction should lie 
along lines which encourage freedom to 
question and criticize existing ideals and 
practices and which encourage analytical 
experimentation to devise better practices. 
Major responsibility seems to rest on the 
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nation’s educational institutions which are 
forced into a continuous struggle for eco- 
nomic support and a continuous struggle 
against organized forces which strive fur- 
ther to curtail the role of American edu- 
cation in the development of a free and 
analytical mind. 
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Visual Aids for Beginning Drafting Students 


Robert G. Walkinshaw, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 


Drafting is called the “language of in- 
dustry,” but to many beginning drafting 
students at Casper (Wyoming) College it 
is a very strange and unfamiliar language. 
Some of them have not had an oppor- 
tunity to take industrial arts courses such 
as woodworking, machine shop, sheet 
metal and other classes involving the use 
of tools and materials. Manufacturing 
terms and techniques are unknown when 
encountered in the process of drawing. 

Mutilated blocks and miscellaneous ma- 
chine parts of three dimensions, but illus- 
trated on a two dimensional surface in 
texts and work books, only add to the con- 
fusion of the young pre-engineer or pre- 
technician who is also struggling with 
theories of projection and the rules of 
graphic representation. To him they are 
unfamiliar pictures which he converts to 
other equally unfamiliar pictures and 
which he hopes, by change, may turn out 
to be acceptable to the instructor. 


The instructor’s problem, then, is to 
provide a basis of understanding of this 
“foreign language” through the use of 
familiar objects. To illustrate materials 
and processes, as these factors appear in 
the daily lessons, the writer has collected 
a series of objects from such sources as 
local garages, junk yards, appliance re- 
pair shops and even the family basement. 
As an example, an abandoned frying pan, 
when cleaned and cut in half, makes an 
excellent sectioning study since it is a fa- 
miliar object to students. Other examples 
are gears, V pulleys, turnbuckles, can 
openers, funnels, common household 
tools, steering wheels, washing machine 
gyrators, cups and bottles. 

There is no patent on this process. Vir- 
tually every drafting instructor can easily 
build a collection of helpful teaching aids 
just by giving miscellaneous items a good 
cleaning and a careful paint job in colors 
to illustrate different views. 

















A Vision of the Junior College Future 


JOHN P. DAUGHTREY 


WITHIN THE next two decades the insti- 
tution now known as the junior college 
will probably have become as essential to 
American life as the present-day high 
school. The need of today is to reckon 
with the implications of this inevitable 
consequence. The writer of this article 
will set forth his considered judgments as 
a contribution to the educational thought 
concerning the vision of the junior college 
future. 

That there is a need for such forward 
reaching provocation is readily evidenced 
by the many projects and articles dealing 
with aspects of this problem. Among these 
needs or demands can be indicated the 
the following: 


1. The need to accommodate an ever- 
growing junior college student popula- 
tion. 

2. The need to accommodate the wide 
range of interests and needs of the jun- 
ior college student, who may be a youth 
of 16 or an adult past 60. 

3. The need for the acquisition of more 
complex skills by the present-day stu- 
dent in order to be employable. 

4. The need for reckoning with a more 

complex universe than was recognized 

and a more complex society than existed 
even 25 years ago. 

The need for a more dynamic American 

citizenry to cope with the moral and 

civic tensions of the times. In com- 
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munity, state, nation, and world the de- 
mand is for persons aware of the reality 
of conditions and courageous in doing 
the “right” thing about these conditions. 


These and other demands can be cited as 
those with which higher education in gen- 
eral and the junior college in particular 
must deal forthrightly. 

The junior college of the future has a 
particular responsibility for reckoning 
with these demands by virtue of the major 
premise set forth in the first sentence of 
this article: To recognize and take per- 
sistent steps to accept this responsibility is 
the challenge for the present-day junior 
college educator and administrator. It 
might be well to consider some implica- 
tions of this responsibility. 


A DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION 
Although the place of the present-day 
junior college in the system of higher edu- 
cation is generally recognized and ac- 
cepted—though certainly not completely 
—its place is still not effectively distinc- 
tive. It is certainly true that the junior 
college has served functions not generally 
served by the senior college. But whether 
it be small classes, varied curriculums, 
close faculty-student relations, or recog- 
nition and service to special student 
needs, some of the senior institutions can 
justifiably point to their program as meet- 
ing any or all of these criteria. Surely 
these are important aspects of the junior 
college function, but they do not distin- 
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guish it as an institution of higher 
learning. 

The distinctive function of the future 
junior college will be preparation for life, 
living, and higher learning: for life, in 
that it should provide tools for more ma- 
ture living in a more complex society; for 
living, in that it should prepare students 
for employment in the general service, 
business, technical, and semi-professional 
occupations; and for higher learning, 1n 
that it should prepare for higher learning 
professional and administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

Note, then, that the emphasis is on 
preparation, and perhaps the designation 
by which the future junior college should 
be known is preparatory college. The des- 
ignation is appropriate for each function 
as well as for every age group which the 
present-day junior college may serve. It 
would seem, then, to be entirely appli- 
cable and more descriptive than the pres- 
ent terminology as junior college. 
REACTIVATING THE UNIVERSITY CONCEPT 

[It is a paradox of the times that the 
“university 1n many respects promotes 
an educational “‘multiversity”. It is like- 
wise nothing short of tragic when the un- 
cerounded freshman is subjected to the im- 
pact of this multiversity in the so-called 
university, where in many instances those 
on the university level find themselves 
unable—and sometimes unwilling—to 
furnish a frame of reference. There are 
many administrators and teachers, of 
course, who labor well in larger senior in- 
stitutions, but the student product which 
results from a multiversity preparation 1s 
all too evident in today’s world. 

The junior college of the future must 
effectively furnish the frame of reference 
for its students through a reactivation of 


the university concept. This is not to infer 
that indoctrination must take place, but it 
is to say that the common elements of the 
universe and fields of knowledge must be 
set forth. This, of course, is where general 
education fits into the academic picture. 
It is also the point at which the Christian 
college has the unique opportunity to ex- 
press and vitalize its frame of reference. 
In other words, the student of the 
preparatory college of tomorrow should 
enter adult life, work life, or higher edu- 
cation with an inquiring mind, of course, 
but with a frame of reference which has 
been expressly set forth in every aspect of 
the curriculum, extra curriculum, and in- 
formal inter-relations of that college. This 
is a great need for the junior college 
future and will yield rewarding conse- 


quences. 


APPRENTICE INSTRUCTION 
AND TECHNICIANS 


It is difficult to predict the specific de- 
mand for instructional personnel in the 
future junior college. The great changes 
which have and are taking place in the 
audio-visual area and the outcome of the 
many projects in the instructional person- 
nel utilization are yet to be incorporated 
in the present-day junior college. At best, 
however, instructional personnel will con- 
tinue to be in demand during the coming 
years. 

In the light of this persisting problem 
and as a consequence of technical ad- 
vances which will assuredly have an im- 
pact upon methodology, it is worthy of 
consideration that apprentice instructor- 
ships and technologists be included in the 
academic ranks of the future junior col- 
lege. Such additions will require much 
thought on the part of educators and rec- 
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ognition, perhaps, on the part of the ac- 
crediting associations. It will, however, 
serve several purposes among which are: 
to provide for a supervised period in in- 
structorship for a person interested in the 
junior college field but not having earned, 
at the time of employment, the present 
master’s degree; to utilize the technician 
in the audio-visual and instructional eval- 
uation and testing program while not re- 
quiring instructional time for this service; 
to make available more personnel who 
would likely be relatively young and un- 
married and thus able to accept dormi- 
tory housing assignments as a part of their 
responsibilities to the college. Such a pro- 
eram could, at the same time, result in 
great financial reward to the competent 
and experienced divisional chairmen of 
areas of study and would also be strength- 
ening to the college program in its effort 
to reactivate the university concept. 


RECOGNITION OF ITS STATUS 


Despite the very cordial and sincere re- 
lationships — even respect — that have 
come about between the junior and senior 
colleges, the problem of the transfer stu- 
dent is still a perplexing one. The junior 
institutions often find themselves in servi- 
tude to the requirements of the senior in- 
stitutions and thus unable to develop their 
unique function. When its students must 
be senior college conscious, both institu- 
tions must be equally concerned for the 
ultimate objective of the student. But, a 
junior college of the future should look 
forward to full recognition of its basic 
program of education without these 
shackles of servitude. 

This is not to say that the senior college 
is necessarily to accept any and all kinds 
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of preparation, but it does mean that the 
senior college should recognize the worth 
of a well-established curriculum, whether 
it parallels its own freshman and sopho- 
more requirements or not, and should 
establish a criterion of success in perform- 
ance on the part of the transfer student. 

A means for accepting such a policy is 
already available, and the future junior 
college should be able to carry out its own 
program knowing that successful achieve- 
ment in its own institution will assure 
successful transfer, and, most likely, 
achievement in higher education. The 
means for adopting such a transfer policy 
exist in the present-day achievement test 
batteries such as the Cooperative Sopho- 
more Achievement Tests and the new 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress. 
Such batteries published by the ETS and 
others undoubtedly in the making, which 
cover broad knowledge areas as well as 
ability to interpret, should be a more ac- 
curate basis for transfer. Better still, utili- 
zation of these tests in conjunction with 
freshman-sophomore course achievement 
resulting in successful completion of the 
junior college requirements as set forth 
by that institution could well be the basis 
for placing such students at the junior 
level of the present senior college. It is 
recognized that a transfer student as well 
as a “native” student may come to the 
junior year in college with deficiencies, 
but let these be stated in positive terms 
relative to the vocational goal rather than 
simply the lack of freshman-sophomore 
requirements in the institution receiving 
the transfer student. 

That progress has been made in this 
area is evident. That even more is needed 
is obvious. 
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UP-GRADE EDUCATION 

The final implication of the demands 
upon the future junior college both di- 
rectly and indirectly concerns its own 
program. It is of direct concern in that 
the present-day junior college—as it re- 
lates to the senior college—must be all 
things to all institutions. This results in 
the addition of more and more specialized 
courses for transfer purposes. Indirectly, 
it concerns the entire educational struc- 
ture of which the junior college is a vital 
part. 

The demands of today, and surely of 
tomorrow, are for more insight, more 
skill, and thus more preparation. It 1m- 
plies, then, an up-grading in the educa- 
tional structure. 

In the past and at present, the up- 
grading demands are being met by push- 
ing these specialty needs down upon the 
junior college. It is the proposal of the 
writer, however, that the junior college 
push them up the educational ladder 
where they logically belong. It is not pos- 
sible to educate a more effective and com- 
petent engineer by crowding more and 
more specialty upon less and less of a 
frame of reference. A still more sound 
frame of reference is necessary before em- 
barking upon full-scale specialty. This 
“seed” of upgrading is already germinat- 
ing at various levels of professional educa- 
tion; the future junior college with a vital 
stake in this development should add its 
activating influence. 

The time has come, it seems, when 
much of the present-day specialization in 
such areas as engineering, pharmacy, and 
teaching should be deferred to a post- 
graduate year to be recognized possibly 


by the current degree designated as B.S. 
in chemical engineering, pharmacy, or 
whatever is appropriate. The Associate in 
Arts and Sciences degrees as well as the 
Bachelor of Arts and Science degrees 
should be retained for the present two- 
and four-year frame of reference, and the 
specialized up-graded degrees can denote 
additional study. The master’s program 
could then regain its academic respecta- 
bility. The doctorate program conse- 
quently would provide for still further 
study which, in effect, would be adding 
an additional year of post undergraduate 
study to the entire program as advanced 
collegiate education. Such a movement 
would place the specialization emphasis in 
its proper place for vocational courses of 
a professional nature, and, at the same 
time, would allow for far greater inde- 
pendence of action on the part of the 
future junior college. 


SUMMARY 


What, then, is the vision of the junior 
college of the future? The final answer 
depends on the foresight and motivation 
of those most directly concerned. Among 
those who are concerned, the future 
should see the preparatory college serving 
the distinctive function, in the community 
and the nation, of preparing its students 
for a mature adulthood within the Chris- 
tian, democratic frame of reference, and 
recognized as an independent unit in an 
inter-related educational system having 
the flexibility necessary to develop its own 
curricular program without penalizing its 
students who will transfer to higher edu- 
cational institutions. 


The Associate of Arts Degree and Its European 
Counterpart: An Evaluation 


J. MICHAEL MOORE 


IT HAS LONG been an established custom 
to give graduates of European secondary 
schools junior standing in American col- 
leges provided their knowledge of English 
is good enough to warrant such status. By 
the same token universities abroad accept 
two years of college in this country as en- 
trance requirement for their graduate 
study. This shows that the terminal de- 
grees of continental secondary schools, 
namely, the baccalauréat and the Zeugnis 
der Reife, are roughly equivalent to the 
Associate of Arts degree junior colleges 
confer. It remains to be seen whether or 
not the scope of instruction and general 
training are likewise of the same quality. 

In 1957 the writer studied at first hand 
the educational set-up of an area tradi- 
tionally known for its high caliber schools, 
i.e., France and the German-speaking 
countries—Austria, Germany, and Switz- 
erland. Although Emerson over a hun- 
dred years ago warned against listening to 
the “courtly muses of Europe” (since this 
had been done far too long), the writer 
wishes to present a brief comparative 





J. MICHAEL MOORE has taught for a num- 
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foreign language textbooks. He is Chairman, 
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analysis of some of his findings, especially 
as far as they apply to junior colleges. 
Since one of the most pressing problems 
of today appears to be: what type of edu- 
cation can best serve youth in the forth- 
coming age of space, it is hoped that the 
following discussion may contribute in 
clarifying basic issues. The cultural areas 
under discussion do not have junior col- 
leges, or even colleges in the American 
sense of the word. Grades 13 and 14, as is 
the case in many school districts in this 
country, form an integral part of the en- 
tire secondary school system. In order to 
evaluate the final achievements, it may be 
prudent to take into consideration the 
total curriculum involved. There is addi- 
tional reason for this procedure: Euro- 
pean schools do not practice promotion 
by subjects as is done in this country. All 
students in one school follow the same 
program pattern as determined by the 
type of school. Furthermore, a subject of 
instruction introduced at any grade level 
is continued through the last grade and is 
subject to a final examination, which is 
comprehensive in character. The final de- 
gree, baccalauréat or Reifezeugnis, en- 
ables the student to enroll in any univer- 
sity without any further examination. At- 
tendance at secondary schools is entirely 
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Below is the curriculum of a modern 


Austrian Realschule:? 
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Number of Hours a Week Per School Year 





Subject | II III WV VV VI VII VIItI 
Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
(serman 5 5 5 3 3 3 3 3 
First Foreign Language f 4 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Second Foreign Language 0 0 0 0 5 4 4 3 
History l 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Biology 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Physics 0) 2 3 3) 2 2 2 3 
Chemistry O{ 0 0 | 2 2 2 
Mathematics 5 } { + 4 3 4 
Geometric Drawing 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 
Descriptive Geometry O O 0 Q 2 z 2 2 
Introduction to Philosophy U 0) ) 0) Q 0 ) 9 
Drawing 2 2 2 2 2 2 2” = 
Handwork 2 2 2 2 0 0 0 0 
Penmanship | 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 
Music 2 2 l l l l z- 2 
Physical Education 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 ) 

31 320 32-3232) 32) 33ti«*83B! 


Total weekly hours 

* Students elect either drawing or music. 
on a voluntary basis, just as junior college 
attendance is in this country. 

Although politically often opposed, the 
two cultural areas are surprisingly alike 
when it comes to matters of educational 
policies. One of the most striking phe- 
nomena to be observed in the above cur- 
riculum is the stress on general education, 
a factor even more pronounced in the so- 
called classical “gymnasium” or lycée; 
their number, however, is gradually di- 
minishing. Humanities, foreign languages, 
and a well-balanced program in mathe- 
matics and natural sciences are character- 
istic in both regions. There is no room for 
early specialization as practiced in most 
junior colleges. The latter is reserved for 


1 Austrian Teachers and Their Education, 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1956, p. 56. 


graduate schools or special training insti- 
tutions. 

In view of the rigid requirements, only 
the gifted or hard-working student suc- 
ceeds. It has been pointed out that such 
a system creates an intellectual elite. This 
may well have been the case in Europe’s 
social milieu; however, in a democracy 
there does not appear to be any real 
danger here. Besides, World War II and 
its aftermath have done much in breaking 
down existing social barriers on the Euro- 
pean the old 
argument that the smart student is less 
adjusted than the average child seems 
more of a fallacy than sound reasoning. 
In having talked to and taught many 
European students, the writer finds them 
just as “well adjusted” as American stu- 
dents, perhaps a bit more overworked. 


continent. Furthermore, 
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A modern French collége:* 





Subject 








French ” 
First Foreign Language 
Second Foreign Language 
History and Geography 
Mathematics 

Natural Sciences 

Physical Education 
Drawing 

Music 

Handwork 

Civics 


Number of Hours a Week Per School Year 
| II III IV V_ VI 











Total weekly hours 
* Optional. 
The reason for this is simple: School con- 
tinues through Saturday for six days a 
week; only France gives Thursdays off, 
while some areas in Germany allow one 
afternoon arbeitsfrei, free from home- 
work. Extracurricular activities are non- 
for so-called Arbeits- 
cemeinschaften, interest clubs, in some 
parts of Germany. However, they are not 


existent. except 


of a social nature but rather scholarly in 
character. 

Student government in these countries 
is off to a slow start. Even Salem School, 
near Lake Constance, Germany, which 
takes pride in being a pioneer in preparing 
its students for democracy, is run aristo- 
cratically; its headmaster is Prince George 
of Hanover. 

How do achievements in the United 
States compare to the above? Are any of 
their basic principles applicable to institu- 
tions of higher learning here? Any gen- 
eralizations are bound to be based on 
somewhat personal observations. As far 


2 Nouveaux Horaires et Programmes de 
L’Enseignement du Second Degrée, Paris, Dix- 
Huitiéme Edition, pp. 4, 5, 6, 12, 14. 
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as sheer accumulation of knowledge and 
mental discipline are concerned, the 
European counterpart of the junior col- 
lege graduate appears superior in quan- 
tity. However, the quality is inferior in 
certain fields such as science, in which 
stress in this country is on application, 
while European instruction is more de- 
scriptive in nature. To remedy the situa- 
tion, France has recently introduced a 
new science curriculum as of October 1, 
1957.4 On the other hand, it is remark- 
able how French schools “apply” modern 
language instruction by assigning a for- 
eion born “‘assistant’” as drill master, in 
sharp contrast to the outdated philological 
approach still used in many American 
colleges. 

The all around instruction in the hu- 
manities, which most American insti- 
tutions lack, is made up in this country by 
a wider variety of courses in such fields as 
applied sciences, psychology, sociology, 
etc. Such subjects are not treated at all on 
the secondary level, except for a special 


3 Education in France, No. 2, French Cul- 
tural Services, 1958, p. 31. 
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‘“‘philosophy-experimental science and 
mathematics curriculum” offered in 
France.* Totally absent is vocational and 
business education, with the exception of 
typing and shorthand course offerings. 
Home economics also plays only a minor 
part in the over-all instructional program 
in secondary schools for girls. Both voca- 
tionaliand business training are handled 
in specialized schools for that purpose. 

However, in one area of training grad- 
uates in this country surpass their Euro- 
pean counterpart and are actually at their 
best. This is citizenship training and the 
application of democratic processes such 
as the give and take in a debate, the 
gathering and distribution of news, parlia- 
mentary procedure, etc. European educa- 
tors probably feel such niceties are peda- 
gogically unimportant and can be picked 
up later by those who desire such training. 
The only instructional offering approach- 
ing such an experience, the writer ob- 
served in France, where “Civics” is sched- 
uled a half-hour weekly for four years. 
The course is devoted to “political, eco- 
nomical and social problems facing us,” 
and in a wider sense humanity. Salem 
School requires three weeks’ service in the 
community during vacation and makes its 
student body run its own fire depart- 
ment on the campus. 

To sum up, what are the immediate 
goals of secondary education in the areas 
under discussion, and how do these aims 
and objectives compare to those in this 
country? The very fact that every subject 
of instruction is carried through to the 
bitter end and is practically a part of the 
comprehensive final examination points 
clearly to the ideological aim of the sys- 


4 Nouveaux Horaires, op. cit., p. 23. 
5 Ibid, p. 30. 


tem, namely, creation of a well-rounded 
intellectual personality capable of inde- 
pendent thinking in whatever the field of 
endeavor. This disciplinary power of each 
subject of instruction is probably as im- 
portant as its contents. Every subject 
taught forms an integral part of the 
whole; the grand total may well be de- 
fined as general education par excellence. 

Based on the principle that all know]l- 
edge is useless unless applied, American 
educational objectives are diametrically 
opposed to the European. Here students 
are trained for an immediate objective: 
for a job, for a career, for democracy. 

No doubt the European graduate, un- 
less he continues his studies in a univer- 
sity, must feel bewildered upon gradua- 
tion, since his school did little, if nothing, 
in the way of preparing him for a position; 
instead it trained him for the long pull, 
i.e., life. A junior college graduate, unless 
likewise preferring to enter a university, 
finds himself in easy reach of a job. His 
entire training is geared towards reaching 
that goal. However, did his school prepare 
him for life with all its inherent complexi- 
ties? Probably not. 

In this country the forefathers rejected 
the above educational philosophies of the 
Old World over a hundred years ago when 
there was no sputntk in the air. However, 
values have tragically changed. Is it time 
to reconsider? Would it be possible to 
profit by incorporating some of the above 
basic ideas without destroying the funda- 
mental concepts of educational beliefs? 
The writer would say yes. 

A year ago Lewis B. Mayhew pointed 
the way. In his article entitled, “The 
Significance of General Education,” he 
set forth the following objectives for jun- 
ior colleges: “General education is colle- 
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giate education with non-vocational non- 
specialized goals or objectives. It starts 
from the premise that much of man’s life 
is devoted to being an adequate person, a 
creative being, a member of groups, and a 
solver of problems . . . It therefore con- 
centrates on subjects, skills, abilities, at- 
titudes, and interests which are especially 
relevant to the person’s life as a family 
member, a consumer, a citizen, a leisure- 
enjoying being, and an organism in search 
of satisfactions.”’® 

In terms of curricular changes, this 
simply means a strengthening of the hu- 
manities, modern languages, mathematics, 
and natural sciences. It may also result in 
a reexamination of graduation require- 
ments for both high schools and colleges. 
States such as California may wish to re- 
view their administrative code forbidding 
any of the eleven state colleges to require 
any foreign language for graduation.’ It 
may also mean a reassessing of counseling 
services. If the counselors of the teaching 
profession are not convinced of, and do 
not stress, the values of general education, 
who will? 

In conclusion, it is felt that aside from 
a different emphasis none of the basic 


6 Junior College Journal, XXVIII, 253. 

7 This has been done to a certain degree, in- 
asmuch as each department may now set its 
own foreign language requirement, if any. 


premises in this country have to be 
changed. Junior colleges by definition are 
community colleges. Their main purpose 
is to furnish a well-balanced education 
equivalent to the first two years of college 
to all young people who desire such train- 
ing. The junior college, furthermore, 
caters to those members in the community 
who later in life wish to catch up intel- 
lectually. They, most likely, have excelled 
in some special field of endeavor before 
coming to the college; as a result, they 
hardly need further specialized educa- 
tion, while the younger student can best 
be prepared for life and its intricacies by 
giving him as solid a background as pos- 
sible in general education. 

To borrow another analogy from Em- 
erson, instead of turning out experts in 
one narrow field, “specialized thinkers,” 
the aim should be to create “man think- 
ing,’ because it is the total human knowl- 
edge, the whole man, that counts—even 
more than in 1837 when Emerson deliv- 
ered his famous address. Students trained 
in such a manner should have a better 
chance in serving their community and 
by the same token contribute to the intel- 
lectual level of the nation as a whole. 
Herein lies one of the great stakes of the 
junior colleges, and American education 
in general, if it 1s to compete successfully 
with the rest of the world. 








A Follow-up of the Educational, Vocational, 
and Activity Pursuits of Students Graduated 
From Flint Junior College, 1953-1956 


LOUIS A. D’AMICO AND MARIE R. PRAHL 


MANY COMMUNITIES that have junior col- 
leges claim the community junior college 
provides one of the best answers to the 
country’s pressing educational problems. 
Some of the reasons given in support of 
the community junior college appear in 
an article by Derthick,t Commissioner of 
Education, who states that the junior col- 


lece: 


. makes education available to many who 
otherwise would never continue education be- 
yond high school. 

. screens those whose ambitions and inter- 
ests are not commensurate with their apti- 
tudes and capabilities and provides appropri- 
ate alternative programs. 

. offers preprofessional programs in basic 
fields and frees the universities and colleges 
to emphasize upper. division and graduate 
work. 

. 1s sensitive to occupational changes and 
can provide for vocational training, vocational 
upgrading, and the re-education of workers 
for fields in which standards of employment 
have been changed by automation and re- 
lated technological change. 

... provides general education to improve the 
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individual as a worker, as a member of a 
home and community, and as a responsible 
citizen. 

. . . provides adult education related to the 
specific cultural, artistic, and educational 
needs of its service area. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Flint Junior College is a community- 
type college that offers young people resid- 
ing within commuting distance the oppor- 
tunity to continue education beyond high 
school. In order to obtain information on 
the educational, vocational, and activity 
pursuits of Flint Junior College graduates, 
a follow-up study was made. It was felt 
that such information would be helpful to 
the Flint community in appraising the 
value of its community college. 


METHOD 


In March, 1957, a five-page question- 
naire was mailed to the 1953-1956 Flint 
graduates. Included with the question- 
naire was a stamped envelope addressed 
to the college. The questionnaire, in addi- 
tion to asking for basic information such 
as sex, age, marital status and residence, 
contained questions on (1) the graduate’s 
further education, (2) his occupation(s), 


1L. G. Derthick, ““The Expanding Role of 
the Junior College,’ Junior College Journal, 
XXVIII, 185. 
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and (3) his cultural interests, all with 
specific reference to his junior college 
training. In April, 1957, postal card re- 
minders were mailed to non-residents in 
an attempt to obtain a greater return. Col- 
lege achievement, or credit point ratios 
(“C” equals 1.00), psychological exami- 
nation scores (ACE-1947 college edi- 
tion) ,and admittance figures for the years 
1951-1954 were obtained from the regis- 
trar’s office. The data that were obtained 
from questionnaire returns were coded 
and, along with achievement and aptitude 
data, were punched on IBM cards. The 
cards were processed through IBM ma- 
chines to obtain statistics that formed the 
basis for the analysis of the data. 


FINDINGS 


A summary of the findings based on an 
analysis of the data reveals the following: 


1. Of the 2,187 students who entered FJC’s 
regular program during 1951-1954, 36 
per cent graduated during 1953-1956. 
The male students who entered during 
these years outnumbered the women stu- 
dents by two to one, but the male students 
who graduated outnumbered the women 
students by only three to two. 
Approximately 46 per cent of the stu- 
dents who graduated from FJC during 
1953-1956 completed and returned ques- 
tionnaires, The largest percentage of re- 
turns was obtained for the class of 1956, 
the smallest from the class of 1954. There 
were 190 returns from male students and 
171 returns from women students. Wo- 
men students had a larger percentage of 
returns in every class than male students. 
3. The major fields of study that these stu- 
dents pursued while they were at FJC 
were as follows: 1. liberal arts—37 per 
cent; 2. business—15 per cent; 3. teaching 
—12 per cent; 4. science—11 per cent; 
5. engineering—9 per cent; 6. preprofes- 
sional—9 per cent; 7. terminal education 


ho 


—6 per cent; and 8. no specialization—| 
per cent. The first three major fields 
pursued by male students were: 1. liberal 
arts—2/ per cent; 2. business—20 per 
cent; and 3. engineering—15 per cent. 
The first three major fields pursued by 
female students were: 1. liberal arts— 
90 per cent; 2. teaching—23 per cent; 
and 3. business and science, 10 per cent 
each. 

A rank order percentage distribution of 
responses as to how students obtained 
their first full-time jobs reveals: 1. 30 
per cent by approaching an employer; 
2. 27 per cent through college placement 
office; 3. 13 per cent through friends or 
relatives; 4. “other” means—13 per cent; 
5. 7 per cent through college faculty; 
6-8. 10 per cent through a combination 
of advertisements, public employment 
agencies, and setting-up their own busi- 
ness. The three main ways that male 
students used to obtain their first full- 
time jobs after leaving FJC were: 1. 25 
per cent by approaching an employer; 2. 
20 per cent through friends or relatives; 
and 3. 19 per cent through college place- 
ment office. The three main ways used 
by female students to obtain their first 
full-time jobs after leaving FJC were: 
1. 34 per cent through college placement 
office; 2. 27 per cent by approaching an 
employer; and 3. 18 per cent through 
“other” means. 

A distribution of the type of first full- 
time jobs obtained by students after leav- 
ing FJC reveals: 1. 45 per cent in cleri- 
cal and sales: 2. 25 per cent in service 
type occupations; 3. 20 per cent in pro- 
fessional and managerial type occupa- 
tions; and 4. the remaining 10 per cent 
in unskilled, semi-skilled, and_ skilled 
occupations. It is to be noted that not 
one student graduated from FJC during 
1953-1956 went into an agricultural oc- 
cupation. The first three types of full- 
time jobs that male students went into 
were: 1. clerical and sales—40 per cent; 
2. service—28 per cent; 3. professional 
and managerial—17 per cent. The first 
three types of jobs that female students 
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went into were: 1. clerical and sales— 
30 per cent; 2. service—23 per cent; and 
3. professional and managerial—22 per 
cent. 

Because the members of the class of 1953 
would have had the most time to com- 
plete their education and have work ex- 
perience, a closer examination of those 
graduates revealed this relationship be- 
tween first full-time jobs and present 
jobs: 1. 20 per cent were in the profes- 
sional and managerial area on their first 
full-time job; 2. 34 per cent were in the 
professional and managerial area on their 
present job; 3. 37 per cent of the women 
had their first job in the professional and 
managerial area; 4. 51 per cent of the 
women had their present job in the pro- 
fessional and managerial area; 5. 4 years 
after graduation 22 per cent of the wo- 
men listed “housewife” as their full-time 
job. 





A distribution of the responses given by 
students as to why they attended FJC 
rather than a four-year college revealed: 
1. Cheaper than going away—/70 per cent; 
2. Only way I could go to college—43 
per cent; 3. Wanted to live at home—32 
per cent; 4. Wanted to continue to work 
in my home town—20 per cent; 5. 
“Other” reasons—19 per cent; 6. Wanted 
to see first if I could do college work— 
16 per cent; 7. Wanted only a two-year 
course—12 per cent; 8. Wanted to be 
with my friends—12 per cent; and 9. 
Could not get into school of my first 
choice—2 per cent. The male and female 
students both listed the first three rea- 
sons above, in rank order, for attending 
FJC. 

Approximately 73 per cent of the stu- 
dents who returned questionnaires con- 
tinued with higher education between 
1953 and 1956. Seventy-eight per cent of 
190 male students and 70 per cent of 171 
female students attended a senior col- 
lege. The range in percentages of male 
students who attended senior college 
varied from 71 per cent in 1954 to 89 
per cent in 1958. The range for female 
students varied from 60 per cent for 
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those who graduated in 1954-to 74 per 
cent for those who graduated in 1953. 
A closer examination of the class of 1953 
showed 1. 59 per cent held four-year 
degrees three years after graduation from 
Flint; 2. 54 per cent of these were men 
and 66 per cent were women. 

The colleges and universities to which 
these FJC graduates transferred were: 
1. 33 per cent went to the University of 
Michigan; 2. 17 per cent went to Michi- 
gan State University; 3. 23 per cent at- 
tended Central Michigan College, West- 
er Michigan University, and Eastern 
Michigan College; 4. 6 per cent attended 
Wayne State University or other colleges 
in Michigan; 5. 9 per cent attended out- 
of-state colleges; 6. 12 per cent attended 
the Flint College of the University of 
Michigan at Flint (established in 1956). 


The major fields of study that students 
pursued at senior colleges during 1953- 
1956 were as follows: 1. teaching—35 
per cent; 2. business—20 per cent; 3. lib- 
eral arts—18 per cent; 4. medicine—8 per 
cent; 5. engineering—8 per cent; 6. sci- 
ence—6 per cent; 7. vocational and physi- 
cal education—3 per cent; and 8. law— 
2 per cent. The first three fields that 
male students went into were: 1. business 
—29 per cent; 2. liberal arts—21 per 
cent; and 3. teaching—14 per cent. For 
female students these were: 1. teaching 
—60 per cent; 2. liberal arts—14 per 
cent; and 3. business—10 per cent. 


The median ACE psychological exami- 
nation percentile score derived for 328 
graduates of FJC, 1953-1956, was the 
52nd percentile. The median ACE per- 
centile score for male students was the 
47th percentile, for female students, the 
58th percentile. 


The average credit point ratio earned by 
361 students at FJC was 1.77, consisting 
of average CPR’s of 1.65 for male stu- 
dents and 1.89 for female students. (““C”’ 
is equal to a CPR of 1.00) The average 
CPR for male students ranged from 1.55 
in 1953 to 1.72 in 1955; for female stu- 
dents it ranged from 1.82 in 1956 to 2.04 
in 1953. 


12. A breakdown of the responses of FJC 


graduates on the extent of their partici- 
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higher than that found at four-year in- 
stitutions. 


pation in community activities shows: 2. Most students at FJC choose to go to 
1. 50 per cent participated in church ac- this college for economic reasons, and 
tivities; 2. 34 per cent in social activities; for more than one-third it is the the only 
3. 16 per cent in civic activities; 4. 17 per way they can have a college education. 
cent in fraternal activities; 5. 11 per cent 3. Those who succeed in graduating from 
in “other” activities; and 6. 2 per cent in FJC, the women more so than the men, 
political activities. The three main ac- stand a good chance of succeeding at 
tivities that male students participated in four-year institutions. 

were: 1, church—4l per cent; 2. social 4. Job placement facilities for students 
—27 per cent; and 3. fraternal—21 per could well be expanded at FJC. 

cent. The three main activities that fe- 5. There seems to be a need to include in 


male students participated in were: 1. 
church—62 per cent; 2. social—38 per 
cent; and 3. civic—20 per cent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


the college program further training and 
experience in civic and political activi- 
ties. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since questionnaire studies usually suf- 
fer from the lack of high validity and 
reliability and since, in this study, there 
is evidence of lack of a representative 
sample, no final conclusions may be 
drawn. However, some tentative conclu- 


From the findings of this study, the 
writers would like to recommend the fol- 
lowing be made: 

1. A more rigorous type of follow-up of 


Flint Junior College graduates, including 
the achievement of graduates at four-year 


sions that may be based on the findings institutions, 
of this study are: 2. A study of Flint Junior College drop- 
outs. 


1. The drop-out rate for Flint Junior Col- 3 
lege students seems to be considerably 


A research program on junior college 
students initiated on a state-wide basis. 








Summer Science Camp at Community 
Junior Colleges 


A. S. CHATFIELD 


DUE TO RECENT technological and scien- 
tific advances in the nation, it seems 
proper for the community or junior col- 
lege to offer advanced scientific exper- 
iences to talented science students from 
secondary schools in the area served by 
the college. During 1957 summer 
term at Florida State University, the 
writer observed its summer science camp. 
The enthusiasm of the students suggested 
the possibility of having such a camp at 
St. Petersburg Junior College. Informa- 


tion on the mechanics of administration 


the 


for a summer science camp was furnished 
by Dr. Mode L. Stone, dean of the Florida 
State University School of Education and 
father of the program on a statewide 
level. : 

After the idea received the approval of 
Dr. Michae! M. Bennett, St. Petersburg 
Junior College president, and the Pinellas 
County School Board, plans for operation 
were made by Arthur Gay, science de- 
partment chairman, and the writer. Let- 
ters were sent to high school science 
teachers requesting that they poll their 
students’ interest in the camp. Poll results 
revealed that 376 sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors would be interested in attend- 
ing a two-week camp at the $15 fee which 
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had been set. Their answers also indicated 
strongest interest in astronomy, electronic 
computers, chemistry, anatomy, physics, 
and advanced biology as subjects for the 
camp. 

The county school board gave the col- 
lege authority to hold the camp providing 
the cost could be met by the fees received 
from the participants. In order to do this, 
it was decided that the minimum enroll- 
ment should be set at 60 students. Student 
participation was the guiding principle in 
establishing the program for the camp. It 
was felt that they would obtain more con- 
crete information from doing rather than 
from just listening to lectures. For this 
reason it was decided that the maximum 
enrollment should be 75 students so they 
could be divided into five groups of 15 
students each for laboratory-lecture ses- 
sions. 

Application blanks and brochures ex- 
plaining the program were sent to all the 
senior high school science teachers. They 
were to select the most talented from 
those of their students who wanted to at- 
tend the camp. 

When something new is attempted all 
does not go well the first time, and so it 
was with the camp. When deadline time 
for the return of the applications came, 
there were only 26 applicants. The dead- 
line was extended, but still, in spite of ex- 
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cellent newspaper, radio and television 
publicity, the 60-student minimum was 
not reached. 

An appeal was then made to the Pinel- 
las County Science Teachers Association 
for suggestions. The junior high school 
teachers replied immediately that they 
could fill the camp if it were opened to 
ninth grade students. 

This was done, applications rolled in, 
and registration closed with 83 students. 
The enrollment included 27 boys and 11 
girls from grades 10, 11 and 12; 33 boys 
and 10 girls from grade 9. 

St. Petersburg Junior 
fortunate in having several outstanding 


College was 
professional men in its community who 
were willing to take the time to address 
sessions of the camp. This group included 
a chemist and physicist from the General 
Electrical Company’s Pinellas Plant, a 
pathologist from the city hospital, the 
regional director of Gulf and South At- 
lantic Region Office of the U. S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service, a pharmacist, a psy- 
chologist, a panel of doctors and reg- 
istered nurses, and a minister who spoke 
to the students about the scientist and 
religion. 

The students met in the science build- 
ing of the college campus from 12:30 to 
5:00 p.m. five afternoons a week from 
June 16 to 2”. During the first hour, the 
campers met in general session to hear the 
speakers from the community. Then they 
divided into five groups of about 16 each 
for lectures and laboratory work with the 
camp instructors. 

Since the operating budget was based 
entirely on camp fees, instructors could be 
paid only $160 for the 10 half-days. The 
staff 
junior college faculty, one high school 


included four members from the 
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physics teacher, and the writer as camp 
director. 

The laboratory-lecture sessions were in 
anatomy, astronomy, bacteriology, chem- 
istry, and physics. Each group met from 
1:45 to 3:15 p.m. in one class and 3:30 to 
39:00 p.m. in another. The schedule was 
arranged so each student spent four 90- 
minute sessions in each subject. 

Any objective evaluation of the Sum- 
mer Science Camp’s worth must, of 
course, await the final selection of careers 
by the individual participants. However, 
considerable effort was made to evaluate 
the first camp subjectively through the 
immediate reactions of the students. This 
was done by having students fill out un- 
signed evaluation sheets. 

In general, all the students commented 
favorably. Most of them said they enjoyed 
all the camp’s offerings and thought the 
camp was a success. Some said it was too 
short. 

Following is a list of their constructive 
suggestions for improvement: 


1. Have more laboratory participation on 
an individual basis. 

2. Re-group students so the more ad- 
vanced are not hindered by the less ad- 


vanced. 
3. Have more visual aids. 
4. Provide more technical information. 
5. Allow students to choose subject areas 


of most interest so they can spend more 
time to better advantage. 

6. Suggested additions to the program for 
next year: archeology, geology, marine 
biology, zoology, electronics and elec- 
tronic computers. 


This year’s favorite subject was bac- 
teriology ; the one receiving the most criti- 
cism was physics. St. Petersburg Junior 
College intends to hold Summer Science 
Camp again next year. Plans are to have 
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a 100-student enrollment limit with 60 
students from grades 8 and 9 in one group 
and 40 from grades 10, 11 and 12 in 
another. 

The $15 fee was found to be adequate. 
The camp operated on that budget with 
a balance of over $100 which will be 
used for a more extensive promotion pro- 
gram next year. 

Next year’s camp will be held in the 
mornings for two weeks instead of during 
the afternoons. Transportation will be 
provided in the county school system for 
students who live a considerable distance 
from the college. 

It is the judgment of all members of 
the faculty who participated directly in 
the program and of other observers that 
the first Summer Science Camp served its 
purpose admirably. It was a very hearten- 
ing experience to find such unalloyed en- 
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thusiasm for science in this group of 
young people. 

As one instructor put it, “Giving infor- 
mation to these youngsters is just like 
throwing hot dogs to alligators and some- 
times I felt they would gobble me up, 
too!” 

It seems evident, then, that further 
activities along these lines in a junior 
college can do much to alleviate the 
shortage of trained people that has been 
the cause for much _ justifiable con- 
cern. This director feels that this is the 
first time any junior college has attempted 
such a program. Based on wonderful re- 
sponse to St. Petersburg Junior College's 
Summer Science Camp, it appears likely 
that other junior colleges in the nation 
would be doing a good community service 
to hold similar camps. 


Gifted Students in Junior Colleges 


SISTER JEROME KEELER 


IN A RECENT article in the Journal of 
Higher Education, Henry Landman says 
that “society can be served best by educat- 
ing every individual to his maximum ca- 
pacity.”? Professor Landman proposes to 
accomplish this utopian objective by es- 
tablishing separate institutions forsuperior 
students. For many in junior colleges, this 
solution would hardly be practical, so 
some other way must be found to work out 
the problem. 

The junior or community college holds 
a peculiar position on the educational lad- 
der—precarious from some points of view, 
and privileged from others. There are 
people who regard the community college 
as a sort of catch-all for students finishing 
high school and not quite sure of their 
future plans. These students may enroll 
for a terminal curriculum—in business, 
for instance, and after two years get a 
good position in some establishment in the 
hometown. Or, students may choose the 
liberal arts course, or decide on some pro- 
fession for which they seem to have in- 
clination and plan to transfer after two 
years to a university or professional school. 
The danger for the college is that in at- 
tempting to satisfy the needs of the com- 
munity, academic standards 
lowered. The advantage is that it provides 


may be 
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an opportunity for higher education to 
many a young person who could never af- 
ford to “go away”’ to college. 

There is no doubt that some of the stu- 
dents in junior college belong to the cate- 
gory of the gifted and should be en- 
couraged to develop their talents which 
are too rare and precious to be wasted. 
What can junior college do for these stu- 
dents? How can it inspire them to work 
up to their ability? These are questions 
that were proposed to the faculty of Don- 
nelly College last year and studied in com- 
mittees. The following pages contain some 
of the answers that were given. The pro- 
gram is not a panacea, and these problems 
call for more serious thought and deeper 
probing. The faculty is merely trying to 
take a few limping steps toward a de- 
sired goal with the hope that the general 
direction is right. 

Three main questions were studied: 

I. How will gifted students be identi- 
fied? Counselors and teachers get their 
first cue from the high school records 
of the incoming freshmen. Those who 
ranked in the upper quartile of their class 
are very probably specially talented, at 
least in some fields. Then, by a series of 
tests, further aspects of intelligence will be 
revealed. Although neither of these cri- 
teria are infallible, they should not be 





1 Journal of Higher Education. May, 1958, 
p. 271. 
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ignored as they are a fair index to the in- 
nate ability, previous achievement, and 
present standing of the student. Sopho- 
mores can also be judged by their per- 
formance as freshmen. If any measure of 
success is to be attained in this program, 
the entire faculty—administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers—must cooperate and 
be vigilant in recognizing talent in stu- 
dents. making it known. and encouraging 
it. 

Il. What means can be used to assist 
cifted students to attain the high scho- 
lastic goals and the intellectual maturity 
for which they are qualified? How can 
they be offered a challenging program 
suited to their capacity and needs? The 
following suggestions were made, some of 
which are already in practice at Donnelly 
and some which will be adopted later on. 

1. The total atmosphere of the college 
should be conducive to serious study and 
scholarship. Long ago, Newman, in his 
Idea of a University, wrote that just living 
at Oxford in close association with others 
who were seeking the same ends was one 
of the best ways of receiving a liberal edu- 
true of the Oxford 


campus in the mid-nineteenth century, 


cation.” That was 
but it hardly holds for some campuses 
today, when too often the entire tone of 
the institution derives from the failures or 
successes of the football team, when jazz 
blares from the windows of the residence 
halls, when the TV set occupies the cen- 
tral place in the student union, and the 
ceneral noise and confusion betoken any- 
thing but dedication to things of the mind. 
Campuses should not resemble sophisti- 
cated morgues, but they could exude a 
certain amount of the “literary ease” that 


°Idea of a University, p. 129. 
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Cicero recommended. A group of student 
leaders, whether it be the student council 
or some other organization, if its members 
possess brains, tact, and an esprit de corps, 
can, with the cooperation of the faculty, 
do much to raise the morale and intellec- 
tualize the tone on the campus of any 
college. 

2. Classes should be sectioned when- 
ever possible so that those of slow pace will 
not impede the progress of the quicker stu- 
dents. In the past, some educators have 
objected to sectioning as undemocratic. 
They contended that poor students prof- 
ited by being in the company of good stu- 
dents. There may be some truth in this, 
but isn’t the advancement of the superior 
student being sacrificed for the sake of a 
slight increase of learning in the slow? A 
teacher working with a group of excellent 
students all on about the same intellectual 
level can accomplish things undreamed of 
in the regular mixed class. In English 
composition, for example, why should stu- 
dents who have a real flare for creative 
writing spend hours on mechanics which 
they know simply because half the class 
never learned them in high school? 

3. Guidance is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the program: pointing 
out to students the value of solid courses in 
literature, science, mathematics, philos- 
sophy, the languages, and social science; 
explaining the sequence in which these 
courses can be most effectively taken; 
motivating students to work up to their 
mental ability; urging them to accept the 
intellectual challenge of difficult prob- 
lems; showing them the value of a broad 
culture including appreciation of art, 
music, and good literature, and the ad- 
vantages and dangers of specialization. If 
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a counselor is worthy of his position, has 
been trained in psychology, is endowed 
with good judgment and a sense of pro- 
portion, and is deeply interested in his 
students, he will be able better than any- 
one else to lead them on to the attainment 
of the goals commensurate with their 
ability. 

4. Special assignments, carefully se- 
lected and well prepared, can be given to 
the gifted students according to their 
needs and interests. With some teachers, 
special assignments amount to nothing 
more than busy work and are of little real 
value. On the other hand, the writer can 
remember a chemistry class in which the 
students spent hours on end in the labora- 
tory working on “special problems” given 
as a reward to those who had finished the 
regular assignments satisfactorily, and a 
group of French students who got so ex- 
cited over their ability to converse (halt- 
ingly) with a visitor from Paris and be 
understood that they tripled their time 
spent in the language laboratory. 

3. Reading lists are one type of special 
assignment that can be used with profit in 
almost any field. Unless the books are 
wisely chosen, reports (oral and written) 
checked with 
stimulating comments, few students will 


regularly and returned 
make the necessary effort and take the re- 
quired time to do the reading. Encourag- 
ing use of the library and wide reading in 
many areas go hand in hand with making 
special lists. Intelligent persons can learn 
to like to read, and if they are guided in 
the selection of books either by a vigilant 
librarian or teacher, they can develop a 
pleasurable habit of lifelong value. 

6. In addition to regular class work, 
the gifted student’s program can be en- 
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riched by lectures, musicales, and field 
trips, by participation in student assem- 
blies, forums, and panels, by association 
with students of other colleges and ac- 
tivity in civic affairs. The value of such 
experiences varies, of course, from zero to 
100 per cent. A tiresome speaker who 
utters time-worn platitudes, or talks down 
to his audience as if they were giddy teen- 
agers, can bore college students into a 
quiet doze or into active rebellion. The 
best music played to a group that has not 
learned to listen to music may be a painful 
experience and a waste of time. Field 
trips can turn into convenient means of 
missing class for a couple of hours without 
benefit of learning. On the other hand, 
co-curricular activities may be a vital and 
essential part of college life. Years ago 
Mortimer Adler with his talk on “How to 
Read a Book” made a more lasting im- 
pression on many college students to 
whom he lectured than did their regular 
class teachers. 

7. A seminar might be held once a 
month to which gifted students are in- 
vited. This seminar plan could take many 
shapes. It could be composed mainly of 
faculty members with students sitting in 
on the meeting or participating; it could 
be composed mainly of students with one 
or two faculty members acting as consult- 
ants, or it could be made up of faculty 
members and students on equal footing. 
The series of topics discussed may vary, 
all chosen from one field or from many 
fields. 

At Donnelly gifted students are in- 
vited to the Great Books Course either as 
participants (if they have read the book 
or as auditors. Sixteen students on their 
own initiative formed a philosophy club 
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and meet twice a month to mull over The 
Pocket Aristotle. Two professors sit in on 
the meetings and are available to answer 
questions and clarify passages that are 
particularly difficult. 

8. The opportunity to participate in 
research projects can be a challenge to a 
junior college student. One of the Don- 
nelly students, through the Kaw Valley 
Heart Association which sponsors pro- 
crams for students gifted in science, 1s 
permitted to spend many hours a week 
working in the microbiological research 
laboratories of the University of Kansas 
Medical School. He is being introduced 
to many fields of scientific research and 
receiving valuable formal and informal 
training under the head of the depart- 
ment, Dr. Thomas Hamilton, and from 
his associates in the laboratory, many of 
whom are working for advanced degrees. 
Two other students are being given sim- 
ilar opportunities. 

9. Another suggestion that was made 
but has not yet been tried at Donnelly is 
to give honors courses. Such courses 
would allow the more able students to 
branch out for themselves and to proceed 
more rapidly than the average students. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
practicability of such courses for the fu- 
ture. 


III. How should the ability and ac- 
complishments of gifted students be 
recognized? On many campuses the foot- 
ball hero, the prom queen, the winner of 
the popularity contest, and their equiva- 
lents rotate in the limelight while intelli- 
gence is noticeably inconspicuous. As a 
matter of fact, it often wants to remain 
hidden—young people do not care to be 
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“brains” or “eggheads.” The attitude has 
changed recently, however, so that now 
students are not ashamed to be intellec- 
tual. They do not cringe when they see 
their names on the dean’s list, and if they 
blush when they are put on the honor 
roll or are inducted into the honor society, 
it is with pleasure rather than with em- 
barrassment. | 

There are other ways of recognizing 
gifted students—selecting them for pro- 
erams in and outside of college, letting 
them represent the institution at meet- 
ings, getting their essays, poems, and 
stories published in student journals, 
craduating them with honors, etc. One 
form of recognition which is always worth 
trying is to secure scholarships for top 
level students so that they can continue 
their studies in a four-year institution or 
university. This is one of the raost appreci- 
ated services that a junior college can do 
for its graduates, especially if their finan- 
cial circumstances do not permit them to 
continue in college without this aid. 

These are a few of the suggestions that 
the faculty of Donnelly College made and 
which are being put into practice this 
year. The college has always carried on 
some of these practices—after a fashion— 
but making the faculty conscious of their 
purpose and place in the academic frame- 
work of the college gives them impetus 
and brings greater attention to the gifted 
students and more interest in their wel- 
fare. The fears expressed by some that in 
highlighting the gifted students the aver- 
age and poor students will be neglected 
seem to be groundless. There is always 
danger that changes will be radical and 
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that the pendulum will swing too far, 
but the result envisioned is that in imple- 
menting this program and alerting teach- 
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ers to the needs of superior students, bet- 
ter educational offerings for the entire 
student body will be insured. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Mechanical Lab Assistant 


Zane G. Kaufman, York Junior College, York, Pennsylvania 


There are many times when an instruc- 
tor wishes he had someone to do his 
blackboard writing so he could concen- 
trate on delivering an effective lecture. 
The situation is accentuated when a com- 
plex derivation or complicated flow sheet 
is involved. It is difficult to lecture ef- 
fectively when one has to turn his back 
on the class to diagram on the board. In 
lieu of an overhead projector, the instruc- 
tor may record those lectures involving 
step-by-step diagrams, using the tape to 
provide the lecture and freeing the in- 
structor to work at the board or even spot 


those students having difficulties and give 
them immediate help. The instructor may 
also be able to observe note taking and 
assist students needing help in that area. 

In demonstration experiments, it is 
sometimes desirable to be able to devote 
one’s entire attention to the experimert 
at hand without being distracted by hav- 
ing to explain at the same time. Here 
again, the commentary may be recorded 
for playback at the time of the experi- 
ment. This device has been used with a 
freshman course in general inorganic 
chemistry. 








The Library and the General Education 
Program in the Community College 


ALICE GROOMBRIDGE GRIFFITH 


THE LIBRARY in the community college 
plays an important role in the total school 
program. Although library resources and 
services contribute to the success of prac- 
tically every curriculum, perhaps the 
greatest contribution can be made in the 
general education department. Just as the 
mechanical technology department has its 
laboratories equipped with machinery and 
the advertising department has its class- 
room replete with drawing boards, the 
ceneral education department utilizes the 
library as its laboratory. 

Since all students are required to com- 
plete courses in the general education pro- 
gram, the library has opportunity to reach 
all of the students and also has the respon- 
sibility for providing the best in resources 
and services. The success of the general 
education program depends in part upon 
the library’s willingness to seize opportuni- 
ties and to assume responsibilities involved 
in realizing the curricular objectives of 
that program. 

sefore the librarian can be instrumental 
in developing library resources or in in- 
augurating needed services, it is necessary 
that he know the objectives of general ed- 
ucation. It is also requisite that he know 
the faculty members and have an appreci- 
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ation for their teaching methods and a 
knowledge of their individual fields of re- 
search. And last, the librarian should have 
an understanding of the high school 
graduates who enter the community col- 
lege so that he may be of greatest service 
to those who learn. In short, the librarian 
should have a thorough knowledge of gen- 
eral education aims, possess a_ broad 
knowledge of many subject areas, and be 
well grounded in the philosophy of the 
community college movement. 

Granted that the libraraian is alert to 
all of these qualifications and that the h- 
brary houses an abundance of books and 
other related materials, nothing will profit 
the general education program if there is 
not faculty-library cooperation. Such co- 
operation can be assured by a simple pro- 
gram of information. As soon as faculty 
members become acquainted with library 
resources, they will not hesitate to use 
them. 

Specific library practices which have 
been undertaken at Mohawk Valley Tech- 
nical Institute (Oneida County’s com- 
munity college in Utica, N.Y.) to further 
the purposes of general education include 
those which offer services to both faculty 
and students. Realizing that general edu- 
cation aims to make students aware of the 
scope of human knowledge as well as to 
help students develop as worthy citizens 
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and community members, the library at- 
tempts to take up the challenge in provid- 
ing a variety of materials and participat- 
ing as completely as possible in the whole 
teaching effort. 

The task of acquainting students with 
the scope of human knowledge is a large 
order. But in this case, the library serves 
as a workshop or laboratory wherein stu- 
dents can explore and learn. To serve suc- 
cessfully in this area, the library must have 
a well-balanced collection of books and 
pamphlet materials. A student who has 
become interested in mythology, ocean- 
ography, existentialism, astronomy, or 
Kant should be able to find material to 
satisfy his interest. As various topics are 
brought up in the classroom, students who 
are curious will come to the library for 
further information. If the college library 
cannot provide material on a specific sub- 
ject, the librarian has an opportunity to 
acquaint the student with the resources of 
other libraries in the community. At 
MVTI students are constantly reminded 
of the availability of material at the Utica 
Public Library. Loans from the New York 
State Library in Albany and from other 
college libraries in the vicinity are also 
made for both students and faculty. This 
policy contributes to the students’ realiza- 
tion of the many sources of information 
and also prepares him to continue using 
public library facilities after his gradu- 
ation from college. 

Publicity efforts by the library bring 
dividends in this area also. Displays, bul- 
letin board features, book reviews, and 
book lists all help to extend the horizons 
of student awareness. Calling attention to 
recent fiction, featuring displays in con- 


nection with historical events, highlight- 
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ing national holidays, advertising books 
on a special subject, and honoring authors 
and other notables all tend to acquaint 
the student with the branches of human 
knowledge. Book reviews published in the 
school paper and book lists distributed 
periodically keep the student in touch 
with recent additions to the library and 
sive him some basis for choice in his 
leisure reading activities. Library pub- 
licity has the two-fold purpose of ac- 
quainting students to read widely in many 
subject areas. At all times it is wise to cor- 
relate exhibits with faculty suggestions 
and classroom activities. 

For instance, if the librarian knows that 
one of the general education classes 1s 
studying a unit in American fiction and 
another is concerned with urban develop- 
ment, appropriate materials should be dis- 
played. Whenever possible the librarian 
should confer with faculty members about 
the general content of their courses, or 
visit classes in progress. However, this does 
not mean that the library’s publicity pro- 
gram should be limited by course content. 
Many interesting displays can be featured 
which have no direct connection with the 
curriculum. In this way students are en- 
couraged to supplement class assignments 
and also to read for enjoyment. As general 
education has the development of worthy 
community members as one of its objec- 
tives, the consideration of using leisure 
time is appropriate. Thus the library can 
contribute not only to the students’ factual 
knowledge but also can help in developing 
leisure-time reading habits. 

The necessity for having a well-balanced 
book collection in fulfilling the needs of 
the general education department was 


mentioned earlier. The librarian should 
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survey the entire collection noting its 
strengths and weaknesses before designing 
a program for its improvement. Help from 
the general education faculty may then be 
solicited for recommendation in the areas 
particularly pertinent to general educa- 
tion course content. 

During the past year at MVTI those 
faculty members teaching courses dealing 
with the citizen and his community made 
suggestions for additions and discards in 
the social science book collection. This 
project not only improved the library’s 
holdings in one area but also gave the 
faculty an additional interest in the li- 
brary. Since the faculty members con- 
cerned had a better idea of just what was 
available for student use and had a part 
in evaluating the collection, they were in- 
clined to rely more fully upon the library’s 
resources and encourage its use by stu- 
dents. 

The library houses material other than 
books, of course. A good pamphlet file is 
an asset in supplying certain types of in- 
formation. A variety of current magazines 
should also be available to offer both 
reading. 


and educational 


Audio-visual materials see double duty— 


recreational 


being used in the instructional programs 
and also for recreation. The library at 
MVTI is very active in supplying films 
from its own collection and in borrowing 
films from other sources so that general 
education faculty members may use audio- 
visual aids in their classroom teaching. 
The library also has a collection of phono- 
graph records. These records provide 
many hours of listening pleasure to stu- 
dents and include classical, popular, and 
jazz music. 

With a well-stocked library, a coopera- 
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tive faculty, and an alert staff, it would 
seem that the general education program 
should easily meet its objectives. But all 
of this is to no avail if the students are not 
trained in using the resources available. 

One of the most effective methods of 
making students library conscious is to 
schedule classes in library usage in co- 
operation with the general education de- 
partment. At MVTI freshman students 
come to the library for two double periods 
for instruction and practice in using li- 
brary tools. The librarians teach the 
fundamentals and oversee the related ex- 
ercises although this period of orientation 
is considered a unit in the general educa- 
tion curriculum. After this initial pro- 
cedure, the librarian frequently gives in- 
struction to individual students who 
need assistance. Occasionally regularly 
scheduled classes also visit the library to 
investigate material on a special subject. 

At various times reading guidance is 
desirable as students seek help in finding 
suitable reading material. A library hand- 
book and a quarterly library publication 
also offer instruction and suggestion to 
faculty and students at MVTI. Although 
the program of library instruction is al- 
ways in need of revision and re-evaluation, 
it is important that students have some 
formal instruction. Best results can be ob- 
tained when library teaching is done in 
conjunction with classroom work. In this 
way the library orientation class becomes 
a meaningful experience. 

The library can also serve the interests 
of the general education department by 
making contributions to faculty growth. 
Numerous services can be supplied such as 
bibliography, interlibrary loan, and pro- 
fessional reading. It is necessary for the 
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library to obtain bibliographic tools for 
faculty use. The librarian should be pre- 
pared to compile bibliographies, which 
may be requested by teaching personnel 
or department heads, and be ready to 
make interlibrary loan requests to obtain 
research materials for faculty members. 
Professional books and magazines should 
be available for faculty reading. The l- 
brarian should be aware of the various 
fields of interest of individual teachers so 
that he may be able to route pamphlets, 
periodical articles, and books to interested 
persons. The provision of professional 
reading for the faculty and the scanning 
of that material by the librarian help the 
faculty, the librarian, and the college to 
grow. 

Thus it is that the library in the com- 
munity college can contribute to the suc- 
cess of the general education program. 
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Through planned activity and concen- 
trated effort, the library can help the fac- 
ulty in keeping abreast of current re- 
search, acquaint the faculty with library 
resources, and work with the faculty in 
providing effective use of these resources. 
At the same time the library will help in 
meeting the aims of general education by 
supplying materials and offering guidance 
to students so that they may develop an 
awareness of the scope of human knowl- 
edge, understand the responsibility of citi- 
zenship and be worthy members of the 
communities in which they live. The h- 
brary has a great contribution to make to 
the real education of the community col- 
lege student. Under adequate leadership 
and with faculty cooperation, the library 
can be a determining factor in the success 
of the general education program. 








Survey of Administrative Standing of Head 
Librarians in Two-Year Colleges of California 


J. C. 


THIS SURVEY was made upon the request 
of a college president for his use in trying 
to up-grade his head librarian. The com- 
mittee chairmen of the School Library 
Association of California, Northern Sec- 
tion, undertook the task as a project for 
the committee. 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of the survey was twofold: 


1. To ascertain how many head librarians 
in the two-year colleges of California 

administrators and 
were on the administrative pay scale. 

2. To enable the head librarian of colleges 
who were not classified as administra- 


were classified as 


tors to have some basis of comparison in 
requesting an up-grading of their posi- 
tion. 


THE SURVEY 
The survey was addressed to the li- 
braries in 64 public two-year colleges and 
one private two-year college in Calli- 
fornia. Fifty-five returned the question- 
naire of nine questions. . 


1. As head librarian are you on a salary 
scale other than an instructor? 
2. What rank do you hold in the college? 
Dean Chairman — Instruc- 
tor——— Director———— Other———— 











J. C. CARTY is Head Librarian and Audio- 
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Fresno, California. 


CARTY 


3. What is the beginning and top salary for 
head librarian? $ to $ 

4. Student enrollment: Day 
Night , 

5. Please check: Is your school district a 

(1) unified elementary, high school, and 
college, (2) high school and college, or 
(3) separate college district? 

6. Number of professional librarians 

7. Number of clerks ———— 

8. Do you handle audio-visual? 

9. Any additional information you think 
might help. 

















The survey was divided into three sec- 
tions according to the type of school dis- 
trict that operated the college. ‘This was 
for the purpose of comparing colleges in 
like districts. The three types of districts 
are as follows: 


1. The Unified School Districts consisting 
of the elementary, high school and col- 
lege under one board of education and 
superintendent. 

2. The Union High School and College 
District where both types of schools are 
under one board of education and 
superintendent. 

3. The College District with its own board 
of education and superintendent. 


RESULTS 
1. Librarians with administrative rank and 
pay either based on the administrative 
scale or teachers scale plus bonus. 
Unified Districts: 3 out of 17. 
Union Districts: 3 out of 17, one to be 
changed next year. 
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College Districts: 8 out of 20. 
Private College: The one reporting was 
on administrative salary scale. 


IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 49I 


ties of the college librarians was made. 
The same comparison seems to be made 
in some of the college districts. 


2. Librarians with administrative rank but 2. Administrators lack knowledge about li- 
no additional pay. brary operation and responsibility. 
Unified Districts: 3 3. Some librarians fail to explain fully the 
Union Districts: 4 library picture to their administrators. 

‘ sotews se Q ‘ : 

College Districts ; - ——- 4. In some instances a certain number of 
One college in a unified district had no people were required to be in the de- 
head librarian; one had no college h- partment before the head _ librarian 
brarian. In one college the librarian could be given administrative rank. 
had been removed from administrative 5. The single teachers’ salary scale gave 
rank upon the arrival of a new superin- credit for years of service and units of 
tendent. One college rotated the chair- college work but no consideration was 
manship of the library but has plans for given for responsibility. Therefore, the 
reorganization of the administrative set- oad i cnthaun wane placed on a step con- 
— siderably lower than that of the assist- 

3. There seemed to be no pattern as to aie: Utne 

why some colleges give administrative 
y a os 6. The rapid growth of the two-year col- 
status to the librarian and some do not. leges may be part of the iat till Gis 
°. x ‘ ies ; “ ‘ } c < : e 
The size of the school or extra duties situation. The colleges haven’t caught 
give no clue. The 14 colleges where the up to the library standards of the Cali- 
librarian was on the administrative female Senter Collen Amnciation 
salary scale or received a bonus for ad- eat Rang a St 
“oe , 7. Most libraries, according to their re- 
ministrative duties had enrollments ona Readies th pene er 
varying from 350 to 8,000 day students. ee a ae © 
“ ae salary scale plus a bonus for adminis- 
Seven of these handle the audio-visual Mg 
re toner" Senteenal trative duties. 
te iene” neem 8. The salary in round figures ran the 
librarians on the staff varied from one wii ; $5,000 t $10.000 : 
, : amut from | O AUUU 
to eight. The number of clerks varied p : 4 Siac a 
from one to six, depending on the size of ” : ak te nu one =o district 
the college enrollment. Of the 41 col- that “i rs erway the college 
leges in which the head librarian was was the cee gra a ibrarian in the 
— . syste ras ay a). ’ §cz . 
not on the administrative salary scale or salen “* o wr tear eke salary scale 
os s the S ans w é 
did not receive a bonus for administra- . 7a ee oe ne “ ho had 
tive duties, 27 libraries included the none ctc  aines sepgt 
audio-visual department as part of their poses —_ sa a . nee d. -" — the 
. : . S ? ’ ” 
duties. The professional librarians var- eae siete te who has aa ali 
. r rer worke 
ih Deemn ween on Geek rary credential, has never worked ina 
library, and is on the administrative 
The following observations were made scale receives more pay. 
from the many remarks and the over-all 10. The over-all picture of the survey seems 


to be that the two-year colleges in Cali- 
fornia fail to recognize the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the head _ li- 
brarian. 


picture of the survey as to why this condi- 
tion exists in the two-year colleges. It 
would take several surveys to verify the 


truth of all these statements. 


' P : : RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. In the unified and union districts the 


colleges were being compared with the l. 
high schools in the districts and no 
recognition of the greater responsibili- 


That the head librarian in a college 
should be classed as an administrator or 
instructor plus bonus. 
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That the college strive to meet the li- 
brary standards of the California Junior 
College Association. 

3. That every two-year college have a head 
librarian with a degree in library sci- 
ence in charge. 

4. That the librarian be given additional 

administrative credit if the audio-visual 

program is part of the library program. 

That the librarians in charge develop a 

real philosophy of service and sell the 

library to the faculty, students, and ad- 
ministrators. 

6. That the college librarians be given full 
credit for their responsibilities and not 
penalized by the comparisons with high 
school librarians in the district. 

7. That a course in librarianship be re- 
quired of all administrators and 
teachers for credentials along with their 
audio-visual requirement. 

8. That California add a school library 

consultant to the State Department of 

Education. 


ww 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This survey is not intended to reflect in 
any way upon any individual or college. It 
is intended as an aid to be used in improv- 
ing two-year colleges. Everyone realizes 
that the library is more than a room full 
of books—the only reason for its existence 
is to render service to the faculty and stu- 
dents. The library is only as effective as the 
personnel in charge, and they must co- 
operate in the entire school program. 
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The head librarian has many duties and 
responsibilities going beyond the class- 
room teacher. As an administrator, the 
librarian must be a director of library 
policy, determining routines, schedules, 
budgets, public relations, book selection 
and ordering, and performing many other 
duties including supervising the entire 
library operation. 

_ The librarian has an educational func- 

tion as well as administrative. Some of 
these duties include, counseling, reading 
book reviews, recommending books for 
purchase to instructors, preparing bib- 
liographies for class use, teaching the use 
of the library to the students and faculty, 
supplementing the work of the classroom 
teacher by encouraging interest in recrea- 
tional reading and giving reading guid- 
ance and assistance in reference work, 
serving on curriculum committees, attend- 
ing departmental meetings, and other 
responsibilities. 

The differences in organization, admin- 
istrative set up and policies on salary 
scales make a survey of this sort somewhat 
general in nature. The one conclusion 
drawn from the survey is that there is no 
pattern in the two-year colleges in recog- 
nizing the responsibilities of the librarian. 


The Use of the Library for Better Instruction 


ROBERT C. JONES 


(The following is a summary of a panel dis- 
cussion held on the University of California 
Campus at Berkeley, California, December 6, 
1958. The occasion was a meeting of the 
Northern California Junior College Associ- 
ation. Panel members included Julio Borto- 
lozzo, President of San Mateo Junior College; 
Edwin T. Ingles, Dean of Instruction of 
Modesto Junior College; Phillip Onstatt, 
anthropology instructor of Sacramento Junior 
College; and John Wetzler, Librarian of 
Bakersfield College. Mrs. Gloria Kast, Li- 
brarian from the American River Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California, planned the 
program and acted as moderator. Robert 
Jones, also of the American River Junior Col- 
lege, was recorder and submitted this report. 
THE FIRST topic to be discussed was “Li- 
brary Orientation of Faculty and Stu- 
dents.” Mr. Wetzler outlined the faculty 
program at Bakersfield which takes place 
at one of the dean of instruction’s meet- 
ings, with the librarian in charge. Other 
devices include a faculty newsletter, arti- 
cles in the school paper, and articles in the 
handbook. Students are informed about 
the library as part of freshman orienta- 
tion, which includes the use of slides and 
tapes in classrooms. The student council 
is brought in to assist in student contacts. 

Mr. Onstatt raised the question of how 
to get both old and new instructors in- 
terested in the use of the library. Mr. 
Bortolozzo stated that knowledge of and 
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use of the library is basic for a good in- 
structor, who should also do his own or!i- 
entation for each of his classes by lecture 
and example. 

Topic two concerned “Services of the 
Reference Librarian.” After some discus- 
sion over what is meant by “reference” li- 
brarian, when usually only one or two 
librarians are at each college, Mr. Wetzler 
made a plea for having a library-trained 
person on the job, one not over burdened 
with clerical duties. The suggestion that 
the reference librarian should furnish 
bibliographies to the faculty met with con- 
siderable opposition. Mr. Onstatt felt the 
instructors should know their own field 
and the books in it; Mr. Ingles felt in- 
structors should make their own bibli- 
ographies to keep up with books in théir 
field and to become better acquainted 
with library holdings; Mr. Bortolozzo 
agreed, adding that instructors must be 
scholars and therefore must keep up on 
materials in their own field and help select 
these materials for the library. He feared 
there was perhaps too much paternalism 
and that the librarians must insist the in- 
structors and the students do more of their 
own work, 

The third topic was “Book Selection.” 
It was the consensus that the faculty 
should help with book selection both as 
subject specialists and so that they can 
keep up with books in their field and know 
what the library has. Mr. Bortolozzo sug- 
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gested that each department make an ef- 
fort to keep its field in balance and that 
an occasional list of new books helps give 
instructors an overall picture of books in 
the library. The question of ordering on 
approval was brought up, and it was 
agreed that this procedure might be help- 
ful when the budget is limited, especi- 
ally on the more expensive items such as 
technical and art books. Faculty members 
should help the librarian in determining 
the advisability of purchasing such items. 
Mr. Bortolozzo suggested that perhaps in- 
creasing use of teaching by television 
might cut down teacher load and allow 
more time for reading. 

The “Use of Periodicals” was discussed 
as topic four. Mr. Wetzler mentioned 
acquisition of duplicate copies of maga- 
zines which can be sent to departments 
and a system of routing periodicals which 
are not indexed to various departments. 
It was felt that for the most part faculty 
members should purchase their own pro- 
fessional journals, but Mr. Onstatt 
pointed out that students also must know 
not only about work being done in their 
field but also the styles of writing which 
appear in various journals. Mr. Bortolozzo 
felt the library must have complete cover- 
age of all viewpoints both in periodicals 
and books. Students should be required to 
read for knowledge on all sides of current 
affairs and not merely copy the material 
and write a paper. Complete academic 
freedom for both students and faculty 
must be maintained. 

“Bibliographies” were discussed as topic 
five. They had been covered in previous 
points, but Mr. Ingles and Mr. Onstatt 
stressed again that bibliographies must be 
prepared by the instructor, both to keep 
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abreast of his field and to keep up with 
library holdings. This included instructor 
use of the shelf list as well as the shelves. 

“Library Committees” came in for dis- 
cussion as topic six. Mr. Ingles stressed 
that the committee should help interpret 
instructional needs to the librarian, but 
the librarians must provide the leadership 
for the committee. Mr. Wetzler gave five 
points on the library committee which 
were (1) the committee should be ap- 
pointed by the president, (2) all divisions 
should be represented, (3) the librarian 
need not necessarily be the chairman, (4) 
regular meetings should be scheduled, (5) 
the committee should be advisory only. 
Mr. Bortolozzo felt the hbrarian could 
best provide the leadership suggested by 
Mr. Ingles by being chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The question of “Book Funds” came up 
as topic seven. It appeared the most ac- 
cepted practice was to base the budget on 
library needs, which must be substantiated 
by the librarian. Mr. Bortolozzo stressed 
need for an “active” collection, a result 
of librarian and faculty collaboration, and 
for adequate “non-certificated” library 
help to allow the librarian time to work 
with the faculty. This idea met with 
hearty approval of librarians at the meet- 
ing. 

The final point concerned “Trends in 
Audio-Visual Materials in the Library.” 
Mr. Bortolozzo, who is building a new li- 
brary as an “instructional materials cen- 
ter,” felt this concept was the coming 
method of operation and was supported 
by Mr. Wetzler who had just completed 
a survey on the matter. All services should 
be centralized and the library seemed the 
most logical place; the librarian would 
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have A-V specialists on his staff in this 
expanded program, which would include 
tapes, records, films, slides, listening tables 
closed-circuit television, etc., in addition 
to books, maps, etc. This could lead to 
having lectures presented by the best in- 
structors and would result in smaller 
classes where more individual attention 
could be given students both in subject 
matter and in use of instructional mater!- 
als. Having all services in one center for 
distribution would allow better use of all 
facilities. The orientation program would 
include students and faculty and all in- 
One humanities 
instructor feared that too much view- 
ing and listening might interfere with 
reading; Mr. Bortolozzo pointed out that 
“ideas and thinking” 


structional materials. 


were the important 
goals, and whether this was achieved 
through audio-visual materials or through 
books did not matter. Audio-visual equip- 
ment is an aid, not a substitute for books, 
and being in the library would lead to bet- 
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ter coordinated use of both. 

The panel discussion was attended by 90 
persons representing both the library and 
the administration and the instructors. It 
was felt by the moderator, Mrs. Kast, that 
librarians too often talk only to them- 
selves, and if the library is to assume its 
fullest use as part of the instructional pro- 
gram of the college, the cooperation of 
both administrators and instructors must 
be enlisted. The opinions presented should 
be of use to everyone in a college program, 
especially in places where the “instruc- 
tional materials center” idea is being de- 
veloped. Coordination and cooperation on 
everyone's part is essential if this is to suc- 
ceed. Mrs. Kast suggested the teacher- 
training course on “Use of Audio-Visual” 
should be changed to “Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials,” which would provide 
the potential instructor with a knowledge 
of how to use books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, indexes, maps and charts, as well 
as all audio-visual devices. 








He Has Educational Milestones for Memories 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


FRIDAY, February 27, may have seemed 
like any other day to the hundreds of 
thousands of commuters pouring over 
freeways and surface streets into the Civic 
Center area of downtown Los Angeles. 
But, to Howard A. Campion, a national 
leader in junior college and adult edu- 
cation for a quarter of a century, it was 
a time to “turn in his uniform” as head 
coach for the biggest junior college district 
on the globe. 

In 1934, after nine years as principal of 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Dr. Cam- 
pion was assigned to the central adminis- 
trative offices “‘on the hill,” where he took 
charge of the adult and junior college pro- 
grams for the Los Angeles City Schools. 
With this promotion, he was also put in 
charge of special programs of Americani- 
zation and citizenship training, appren- 
ticeship and vocational-technical educa- 
tion, distributive education, and veteran 
counseling. Since then, the number of 
junior colleges has increased from one to 
seven, and two more are on the drawing 
boards. Enrollment in the junior colleges 
and 27 adult schools in the division now 
totals more than 100,000, in a school dis- 
trict equal geographically to the combined 
areas of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and New Orleans. 

“To say that we shall miss Howard 
Campion can in no manner express the 
personal loss we feel at the close of our 
association with this outstanding educator 


and long-time friend,’ declared Miss 
Edith M. Clark, assistant superintendent 
in charge of junior colleges, in expressing 
the individual and collective admiration 
of Dr. Campion’s thousands of friends 
both in the system and among business 
and industrial leaders in the community. 

Taking over the former associate super- 
intendent’s portfolio and official chair is 
T. Stanley Warburton, currently presi- 
dent of the California Junior College As- 
sociation and vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administra- 
tors. 

Dr. Warburton, nationally known for 
his work in secondary and higher educa- 
tion, has been superintendent of the Ful- 
lerton Union High School and Junior 
College Districts since 1945. Among many 
positions of leadership in professional or- 
ganizations, he has served as president of 
the Southern California Junior College 
Association and of the California Society 
of Secondary Education. 

The new division head has taught at 
Yale University, Stanford, Long Beach 
State College, Whittier College, the 
Claremont Colleges, and Arizona State 
Teachers College. He is recipient of a 
B.A. degree from Pomona College, M.A. 
from Claremont Colleges, and Ph.D. from 
Yale University. 

Dr. Campion can look back upon a dis- 
tinguished career of 34 years with the Los 
Angeles City Schools. A native of Minne- 
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sota, he was graduated from Wisconsin’s 
Stout Institute and came to California 
as a teacher at Stockton High School in 
1916. Here he later was director of vo- 
cational and continuation education, be- 
fore moving to the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles as assistant super- 
visor in charge of vocational teacher 
training in 1923-25. Dr. Campion’s next 
step was to Frank Wiggins, which is now 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical College. 
His leadership helped put it on the road 
to world renown as one of the finest insti- 
tutions of its kind. 

Dr. Campion had been assistant super- 
intendent in charge of junior college and 
adult education for 15 years when he was 
elevated to associate superintendent in 
1949. A former president of the National 
Council of Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education he has held many po- 
sitions of leadership in national and state 
organizations and has contributed exten- 
sively to professional periodicals. The re- 
tired division head served as a member of 
the National Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs, 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education in cooperation with the War 
Department, 1945-47; as public school 
representative on the War Manpower 
Commission, Area XII, during World 
War II; and as a member of the National 
Committee on  Vocational-Technical 
Training for Industrial Occupations, ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, 1943-44. Dr. Campion has 
taught at the University of Southern 
California and on the campuses of the 
University of California at Berkeley and 
at Los Angeles, where he is now a grad- 
uate seminar lecturer in the School of 
Education. 
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A member of the California State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, of the educational 
advisory committee of the California In- 
stitution for Men in China, and of the 
council for the Los Angeles Orthopaedic 
Hospital, Dr. Campion served in 1956 as 
a consultant for the U. S. State Depart- 
ment to study unemployment and educa- 
tion in the Philippines. He also has acted 
as an adviser for and member of survey 
teams for other special projects on the 
national, state, and local level. Most re- 
cently Dr. Campion was chief consultant 
and a member of the steering committee 
for a survey of the business and industrial 
community served by the Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences. The associate superintendent was 
also a member of accreditation commit- 
tees of the Western College Association 
for the University of California, Santa 
Barbara Campus, and for San Diego State 
College. 

It is evident that the progress of Dr. 
Campion’s career through the years and 
the attainment of educational achieve- 
ments have often been closely inter-re- 
lated. “Camp,” as he is known to educa- 
tors and other friends throughout the 
country, may therefore count professional 
milestones among his memories and ac- 
complishments. The former associate 
superintendent’s story is also in many ways 
a chronicle of the progress for adult and 
junior college education in a great city 
school system. 

At long last, the mentor “‘on the hill” — 
at the nerve center for the Los Angeles 
City Schools—has stepped down. May he 
find well deserved relaxation, if not rest, 
through his hobbies of photography, fish- 


ing, travel, and archeology. 








For Junior College Education: A Motivating 
Force 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


ALTHOUGH the story of junior college edu- 
cation in the United States is spelled out 
in terms of growth in philosophy, curricu- 
lums, the quality of instruction, and the 
number of communities served, behind 
this history is another story which has 
made the first possible—a story of leader- 
ship embued with inspiration and dedica- 
tion to the task of educating young peo- 
ple. 

For an example of this motivating force 
none better can be found than that of 
Edith M. Clark. She retired March 1 after 
nine years as assistant superintendent and 
“first lady” of the seven institutions in the 
Los Angeles Junior College District. From 
1949-50 to the 1958-59 school year, en- 
rollment of the junior colleges increased 
from 24,253 to 59,942, a gain of approxi- 
mately 147 per cent. Valley College alone 
climbed from 436 students to 8,253. 

In commenting upon her leadership 
during these crucial years and her total of 
27 years service to the junior college pro- 
gram, Ellis A. Jarvis, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, observed: 
“It is with extreme regret that we see Miss 
Clark retire from her educational career, 
for her valuable contribution to this sys- 
tem and the young people of Los Angeles 
will be sorely missed.” 

Among the objectives which Miss Clark 
has worked diligently to achieve since 
leaving the presidency of Los Angeles City 


College to take over as administrative 
head of the junior college district under 
Howard A. Campion are the following: 


1. To develop high standards of instruc- 
tion and scholarship in both day and evening 
classes. 

2. To cooperate closely with universities 
and colleges that produce junior college in- 
structors to assure a continuing supply of 
competent teaching personnel. | 

3. To make it clear to the community and 
the school system that the junior colleges are 
first-class institutions. 

4. To move ahead with the building 
program for all colleges to provide adequate 
instructional facilities as enrollments continue 
to spiral. 

5. To help high school faculties and ad- 
ministrators to recognize the junior colleges 
as an integral part of the Los Angeles city 
school system and thereby to narrow the gap 
between high school and junior college for 
the students who continue their education. 

6. To build a high morale and friendly 
spirit throughout the junior college district 
which are conducive to professional growth 
by faculties and to maximum learning by 
students. 


_ Deeds, as well as words of direction and 
encouragement, have marked Miss Clark’s 
tenure of office. Two new junior colleges 
were on the drawing boards which would 
bring the total in the L.A. city district to 
nine as the assistant superintendent left 
her desk “downtown” for the last time. 
In the last several months, she had also 
been instrumental in the action of the Los 
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Angeles City Board of Education which 
changed the title of junior college head 
from director to president and which re- 
moved the word “junior” from the names 
of the institutions she loved. As of July 1, 
1959, they will officially be known as 
East Los Angeles College, Los Angeles 
Harbor College, Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan College of Business, Los Angeles 
Pierce College, Los Angeles Trade-Tech- 
nical College, and Los Angeles Valley 
College. The name of Los Angeles City 
College, the longest-established of the 
seven, remained the same. 

For the faculties of these institutions, 
Miss Clark had praise and appreciation: 
“I hope that the instructional staffs who 
have always been such an inspiration will 
continue to build on their professional ac- 
complishments. For the loyalty, coopera- 
tion, and respect of the college presidents, 
I am also deeply grateful.” 

The former assistant superintendent 
emphasized that the challenge to develop 
an effective educational program would 
continue to increase. She predicted that 
enrollments in the Los Angeles Junior 
College District would triple by 1970, as 
contrasted with the 147 per cent jump 
between 1949-50 and 1958-59. 

Miss Clark’s long service in the district 
began in 1932, when she came to Los 
Angeles from Cincinnati. She was named 
an instructor in physical education at Los 
Angeles City College—then known as Los 
Angeles Junior College—by Director Ros- 
co C. Ingalls. In 1943 Miss Clark was 
appointed dean of student personnel. She 
held this post until December, 1948, when 
she became acting president of the na- 
tion’s largest junior college. ‘Two years 
later she came to the central administra- 
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tive offices for the school system on ap- 
pointment as assistant superintendent in 
charge of the district’s junior college pro- 
gram. 

L.A.’s “first lady” among the two-year 
institutions was born in Willard, Ohio. 
Both of her parents were school teachers, 
a fact which helped channel her interests 
toward education. She received a bach- 
elor’s degree from the University of Cin- 
cinnati and a master’s degree from the 
University of Southern California. Miss 
Clark was a business education teacher in 
Ohio for nine years and also a supervisor 
of practice teaching at the University of 
Cincinnati for two years. 

After coming to California, the former 
assistant superintendent maintained a 
weekend and vacation home at Palm 
Springs, to which she has now retired. In- 
stead of working on knotty administrative 
problems, Miss Clark will “just relax, play 
golf, soak up the sunshine, and travel.” 

“IT am looking forward to my retire- 
ment because it will give me an oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon the wonderful 
memories and associations I have had in 
the junior college district and to make 
plans that have long been neglected,” 
she said. 

The assistant superintendent’s depart- 
ure will result in a complete revamping of 
the “front office” for the Division of Ex- 
tension and Higher Education, Los An- 
geles City Schools. Her resignation was 
coupled with the retirement of Dr. How- 
ard A. Campion, the division’s associate 
superintendent; and, with the retirement 
later in the spring of E. Manfred Evans, 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
adult schools, the change-over will be 
complete. 











From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER,. JR. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE students accounted for 
12 per cent of the total degree-credit col- 
lege enrollment in the fall of 1958, ac- 
cording to the annual fall survey of the 
United States Office of Education. The 
report indicates that the number of de- 
sree-credit students enrolling for the first 
time in higher educational institutions was 
higher than ever before—seven per cent 
more than in the fall of 1957. There were 
over three-quarters of a million first-time 
students. The 1958 fall total enrollment 
also was an all-time peak—more than 
three and a quarter million. Also noted in 
the analysis was the fact that the pro- 
portion of degree credit students in re- 
lation to the population aged 18-21 con- 
tinued to rise and was over 35 per cent in 
1958. 

The term “degree-credit students,” as 
used in the Office of Education enroll- 
ment surveys, accounts for only a part of 
the total number of students enrolled in 
junior colleges. Not included are those 
enrolled in short courses and non-degree 
credit students in adult education or 
terminal-occupational courses. 

The percentage of students in four- 
year institutions was slightly higher in 
1958 than it was in 1957, while that for 
junior colleges was slightly lower (de- 
crease from 12.1 per cent to 11.9). The 
percentage of students enrolling for the 
first time also showed a slight comparative 
decrease for junior colleges. In 1957, 23 
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per cent of first-time degree-credit stu- 
dents enrolled in junior colleges, in 1958, 
22.5 per cent. First-time junior college en- 
rollment increased by four and one-half 
per cent, while first-time enrollment in 
four-year institutions increased by almost 
eight per cent. 

The United States Office of Education 
study reported 332,000 degree-credit stu- 
dents in junior colleges under public 
control (85.8 per cent) and 55,000 in the 
privately controlled institutions (14.2 per 
cent). The comparative percentage of en- 
rollments in these two types of junior col- 
leges has held fairly constant for the past 
four years. 

Careful analysis will be required as well 
as further information before it will be 
clear whether or not junior college enroll- 
ment increases are slowing down. Reports 
from several states have indicated substan- 
tial increases in numbers of students this 
year. 

% * % 


General Electric Company has dis- 


. tributed copies of a speech given at Bates 


College, Lewiston, Maine, by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, Chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Electric. Speaking on the subject, 
“Strengthening the Nation’s Educational 
Resources,” Mr. Cordiner referred to the 
importance of the junior and community 
college: 


In this connection the advantages of the local 
junior college or community college deserve 
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special attention. This type of college is the 
fastest growing educational institution in the 
country. It offers two major advantages. One 
is the saving in cost arising from the fact that 
the student lives at home during his first two 
years of higher education. The other is that 
upon graduation from a junior college, the 
student is in a position to decide whether his 
academic attainments justify an additional 
two years in a senior institution, or whether 
he would be better advised to embark at once 
upon his career. 

There are an increasing number of oppor- 
tunities in business and industry for men and 
women with a junior college education. As 
automation proceeds and business becomes 
more complex, the need for educated men 
and women for such positions as supervisors 
and technicians is continually growing. Two 
years of education beyond the high school are 
valuable preparation for this type of work; 
yet it does not demand the level of specialized 
training acquired in the third and fourth year 
of college. 

On the other hand, many junior college 
graduates find that their ambition and in- 
tellectual capacity justify further college edu- 
cation or post-graduate professional training 
as they advance in their careers. Many oppor- 
tunities are available to them for continuing 
their studies while at work, either through 
part-time attendance at college or through 
participation in industrial education and 
training programs. More should be done to 
provide such opportunities through cooper- 
ation between businessmen and educators. 


* + 


An editorial in the Los Angeles Col- 
legian (February 3, 1959), published by 
the Associated Students of Los Angeles 
City College, has a word for students and 
others who are of the opinion that a “‘non- 
selective” institution is of necessity an in- 
stitution of inferior quality. 


A number of students who come to City Col- 
lege each semester are ‘forced’ here because 
‘better schools’ have turned them down for 
one good reason or another. 
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These university rejects consider City Col- 
lege as nothing more than a glorified high 
school which was put on this spot to sweep 
up the student garbage. 

This is not so! City College is one of the 
few truly democratic institutions left that is 
required to admit practically anything. And 
it’s a good thing for these high school wise 
guys that such an institution exists or else 
they would be denied a college education. 

City College is not forced to keep these 
university rejects. They must take them, yes; 
but keep them, no. 

For those who think City College is a 
dumping grounds, let us attempt to prove it’s 
not. 

Three qualities a good college must have 
are a well-trained faculty, a large and com- 
prehensive library, and excellent physical 
facilities. 

Our faculty rates with the best of them. 
Many instructors in each department earned 
Ph.D. degrees and are capable of passing on 
their vast store of knowledge. 

In universities, Ph.D. instructors are re- 
served for the upperclassmen and freshmen 
and sophomores never benefit from these 
learned men and women. 

As for a library, ours ranks right behind 
UCLA and USC in quantity and quality in 
the L.A. area, 

One need simply look around to see that 
we are more than sufficiently equipped from 
bow to stern with excellent physical facilities. 

Take a good look around; give this school 
a chance... it won't let you down. 


* e * 


Junior colleges can do much more in 
the field of alumni organization and fi- 
nancial support if a recent survey gives 
an accurate picture. The 1957-1958 Sur- 
vey of Annual Giving and Alumni Sup- 
port by the American Alumni Council 
lists only 18 junior colleges. The top-rank- 
ing junior college alumni funds were 
considerably under other types of institu- 
tions in percentage of alumni solicited 
who actually contributed as. well as in the 
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size of the average gift. Stephens College 
had the best record of alumni fund donors 
by far, 3,107. Bradford Junior College re- 
ported 27.6 per cent contributors of those 
solicited. Pine Manor led the list in the 
dollar total of alumni gifts through the 
alumni fund, $20,564, and in the amount 
of the average alumni fund gift, $24.87. 
Bradford Junior College had the best 
record of total alumni giving through all 
channels, $54,023. Non-alumni parents 
gave $21,413 to Bradford. 

Monticello College, Alton, Illinois, was 
among nine educational institutions cited 
by the American Alumni Council for “dis- 
tinguished achievement in the develop- 
ment of alumni support.” A check for 
$1,000 was presented to the new president 
of Monticello, Dr. G. Duncan Wimpress, 
“to be used in advancing the alumni rela- 
tions and educational fund raising pro- 
grams of the institution.” The presenta- 
tion was a part of the program of incen- 
tive awards launched this year with a 
grant from the United States Steel Foun- 
dation. Recognized for honorable mention 
were Bradford Junior College and Pine 
Manor Junior College, both listed in 
Massachusetts. 

There are many other junior colleges in 
the country, beyond the 18 reporting to 
the Alumni Council, which have alumni 
organizations and an annual alumni fund. 
However, it is quite clear that junior col- 
leges are not giving adequate attention to 
the resources represented in their grad- 
uates. The Presidents’ Seminar on finan- 
cial support of junior colleges, conducted 
under the leadership of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education at the Long 
Beach Convention last month, gave a 
great deal of emphasis to the need for 
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improving alumni programs. The Ameri- 
can Alumni Council in its annual report 
points up the obligation very nicely by 
quoting Gordon K. Chalmers, late presi- 
dent of Kenyon College. ‘““The very rock 
on which all other giving must rest is 
alumni giving. Gifts from outside the 
family depend largely—sometimes wholly 
—on the degree of alumni support.” 


* * & 


The President of the United States pro- 
vided grist for the editorial mills of the 
country when he suggested in a more or 
less off-the-cuff remark that “another 
year or two” be added to the present high 
school system to bring graduates, he said, 
up to junior college level, Reactions pro- 
vide an interesting catalog of many issues 
confronting junior colleges across the 


country. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Press—Mere length- 
ening of years in class would accomplish no 
obvious benefit. There is a persuasive case for 
belief that there already are too many unedu- 
cable, unwilling and uninterested children 
staying in school too long. 

Wichita, Kansas, Eagle—This may be the 
future picture. Youngsters will go to high 
school and then junior college, with the latter 
being really an expanded high school. The 
junior college then would become the ‘termi- 
nal point’ for young people who do not have 
the ability to tackle higher level studies. This 
would free the major universities from the 
problems of trying to cope with the host of 
youngsters who now enter their doors but are 
really incapable of handling the work. 
Decatur, Illinois, Review—The need in U.S. 
education does not appear to lie in revamp- 
ing the present arrangement of grades or in 
introducing the public junior college into 
every school system. Rather, the need is to 
make proper use of the present framework of 
public and private schools and colleges to 
make certain American youth has the oppor- 
tunity of receiving advanced education in 
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accordance with individual abilities and apti- 
tudes. Twelve years in the primary and sec- 
ondary grades ought to be adequate time to 
determine what further educational needs and 
desires might be in the case of each student. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Twin City 
Sentinel ... a worthy goal (expansion of the 
junior or community college), and one to- 
ward which North Carolina has taken a 
modest but significant step. The 1957 General 
Assembly, by appropriating $202,500 for com- 
munity colleges and by enacting the com- 
munity college act, acknowledged for the first 
time a state obligation to help support higher 
education on the community level. 

The junior college is a well-tried method of 

expanding educational opportunity and seems 
to offer more possibilities than a scheme for 
extending the high school course. In fact, 
some have suggested that the cause of educa- 
tion would be served by reducing the num- 
ber of grades to 11 and operating the schools 
10 months a year. 
Seattle, Washington, Times— . . . many edu- 
cators, we feel certain, will take issue with 
the thought that there is a need for additional 
years of high school training, or attendance in 
junior colleges, for all students. 

One can agree that the opportunity for two 
more years of such training is highly desir- 
able. Likewise, one can disagree that such 
training should be made compulsory. What 
appears to be needed first of all is an im- 
provement in the quality of high school edu- 
cation—in other words, better high school 
education, not more of it. 

The non-academically inclined pupil who 
is bored, restless, inattentive and eager to get 
out into the world during his junior and 
senior years in high school is unlikely to de- 
rive much advantage from being exposed to 
still more learning during the succeeding two 
years, either in an extended high school or a 
junior college. 

Yet junior college training should be made 
available to those students who are willing 
and who show a proficiency for advanced 
education. Certainly with the enrollment 
problems that already are being faced by ex- 
isting institutions of higher learning, junior 
colleges will become increasingly necessary as 
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time goes on. . . . But before the state enters 
into any kind of a universal program for ex- 
tending high school training or junior colleges 
the public will need to be assured of the role 
this new layer of education will serve, with 
specific definition. Even our present public 
school system does not have an understand- 
able definition of its ‘task’ in modern-day 
society. 

Athens, Ohio, Messenger—The President 
seemed to be saying that society should pay 
the full cost of education two years longer for 
those who under present circumstances end 
their formal schooling upon graduation from 
high school. 

Whether this is done by extension of the 
present high school program or through a 
system of junior colleges is one important 
question. Obviously it would be cheaper if it 
could be managed through the high schools, 
thus avoiding the cost of additional junior 
college facilities and teaching staffs. Sound 
arrangements can be mustered, however, for 
the contention that studies are better off when 
there is a break from the high school pattern 
—when they go to an entirely different insti- 
tution after graduating from high school and 
are caught up in more nearly adult patterns. 

No matter which system is employed, the 

question of cost looms very big. Taxpayers 
groan at the price they have to pay now for 
supporting free public school education 
through the 12th grade. Carrying on that sup- 
port for another two years would be a sub- 
stantial undertaking. It would be of great 
value, but let no one suppose that such a pro- 
gram could be carried out cheaply. 
Christian Science Monitor—The first com- 
pulsory attendance law was enacted by Mas- 
sachusetts in 1852 and required but 12 weeks 
a year. Today required attendance at full 
school sessions by children from seven through 
sixteen is well-nigh universal. With rapidly 
changing times it would be rash to declare 
that this always will be enough. 

As for providing an additional two years— 
that is already on its way through develop- 
ment of the junior college. The junior col- 
lege idea found its first working expression 62 
years ago. Since then junior colleges multi- 
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plied to over 600. Over-half are tax sup- 
ported, public controlled, and nonsectarian. 
There is much to be said in favor of the 
junior college. Granting that there are today 
a great number of youngsters who would be 
interested in and would profit by two years 
of formal education beyond the present high 
school, there are also a great number who 
would not. The latter could continue to com- 
plete four years of high school with a gradu- 
ation instead of by quitation. The difference 
in a sense of accomplishment and of the value 
the community gives to it is not insignificant. 
Whether the American people require or 
only provide more ‘secondary’ education, they 
must face the fact that they won't get it for 
nothing. Either would call for more buildings, 
more equipment, more teachers, and would 
have incidental social and economic effects. 


These excerpts from newspaper edi- 
torials are merely a sample of an increas- 
ing interest by the nation’s press in junior 
colleges. Such public attention and debate 
ought to have wholesome effects. In gen- 
eral there is widespread interest expressed 
in the types of services offered by the two- 
year institutions. Attitudes differ to some 
extent in regard to society’s obligation to 
extend opportunities for education and 
the most effective ways of doing so. These 
observations may be in order, however, for 
all parts of the country: 


1. At the present it seems reasonable to 
think in terms of offering the oppor- 
tunity for continuing higher education 
rather than making such a program 
mandatory. The time of high school 
graduation affords an option to con- 


tinue education or enter upon a voca- 
tion. 

State-wide planning is needed to de- 
termine needs for education and to as- 
sign appropriate roles to various types 
of institutions. 

Many states have recognized an obliga- 
tion to provide substantial financial sup- 
port of locally controlled public junior 
colleges. In these states the junior col- 
lege has grown in numbers of individu- 
als served and in quality of programs. 
There exists a real need for the junior 
college as well as other types of institu- 
tions of higher education to define their 
tasks in terms that can be understood 
and accepted by the public and by those 
who are professionally occupied in the 
institutions. 

Costs of education will continue to 
mount as society demands more of its 
educational organization. The best argu- 
ment for junior colleges is not ‘cheap’ 
education. 

Compulsory education levels have 
moved up as our culture has become 
more complex. We cannot dismiss the 
possibility that two years of education 
beyond the high school may soon be a 
common experience. 

At the same time that more education 
is required there will be a certain need 
for a greater variety of programs be- 
yond the high school to match indi- 
vidual differences and the widening 
spectrum of community needs, 
Experience to date has indicated that 
the junior college has achieved greater 
student support and public recognition 
as an institution in its own right when 
it has been separated from the high 
school. 
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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


A resolution adopted by the Assembly 


of the state of New Jersey commended 
Union Junior College of Cranford on the 
observance of its 25th anniversary. The 
lower house passed a resolution intro- 
duced by Assemblyman McGowan and his 
Union County colleagues. The assembly- 
man is one of seven members of his family 
who attended the Cranford institution. 
The legislative expression, according to 
the Trenton Journal, called on lawmakers 
in both houses to extend congratulations 
to the school “for its pioneering spirit in 
the development of the community col- 
lege philosophy and for its 25 years of serv- 
ice to the youth of New Jersey.” The 
resolution cites Union Junior College for 
providing a beginning in higher educa- 
tion for more than 10,000 New Jersey 
men and women. Dr. Kenneth MacKay, 
President of the privately supported com- 
munity college, is leading a development 
program which is resulting in a new cam- 
pus and greatly expanding facilities. 


% = & 


Construction ts to start this spring on 
a residence hall to house 160 students at 


Christian College, junior college for wom- 
en, Columbia, Missouri. The building, 
estimated to cost $820,000, will be sched- 
uled for occupancy the fall term of 1960. 
Featuring built-in storage units, double 
rooms overlooking balconies and garden 
areas, and designed for a residential 
rather than an institutional atmosphere, 
the plan for the three-story building has 
won a national award for the St. Louis 
architectural firm of Hellmuth, Obata 
and Kassabaum, Inc. 

In the Sixth Annual Design Awards 
Program sponsored by Progressive Archi- 
tecture, national architectural magazine, 
the design won a Residential Award Cita- 
tion, announced January 16 in San Fran- 
cisco. It was one of 29 entries cited from 
a total of more than 570. Construction of 
the residence hall is the first phase of the 
college’s 25-year development program, 
announced last July, in preparation for 
an enrollment expected to double by 1970. 
Dr. Kenneth H. Freeman, president of 
Christian College, has announced that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
Washington, D. C. has approved a federal 
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loan for $671,000 to finance construction 
of the dormitory and additions to the col- 
lege heating (additions related to servic- 
ing the new building). Supplementary 
funds of $160,000 are to be provided by 
capital gifts from a Columbia campaign 
this spring. 
* + 

The Division of Extension and Higher 
Education of the Los Angeles City Schools 
has announced results of a study fore- 
casting enrollment increases in the Los 
Angeles Junior College District. A 300 per 
cent enrollment increase by 1975 has been 
predicted by Dr. John F. McGinnis, di- 
rector of the Educational Housing Sec- 
tion, in a recent dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The study 
is entitled, “A Forecast of Junior College 
Needs to 1975 in Los Angeles County and 
City.” 

Although city junior college enrollment 
will triple in the next 16 years, Dr. McGin- 
nis reports that such enrollment in the 
county will climb 364 per cent in the same 
period. Other findings of the educational 
housing chief’s study included: (1) 3,000 
students constitute an ideal operational 
size for a junior college, with a minimum 
of 1,250 and a maximum of 5,500 full- 
time students; (2) if all L.A. County 
junior colleges were allowed to reach a 
maximum of 5,500 full-time students, 
eight additional junior colleges would be 
needed in the county by 1975, bringing 
the total to 25 two-year institutions. 


x * 


Pasadena City College has won one 
of two top nationwide $1,000 Freedom 
Foundation Awards of the college-univer- 
sity class in the tenth annual National 
Schools Awards program. According to 
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the PCC Courier, the award was in recog- 
nition of an outstanding job done on a 
newspaper sized 90-page entry covering 
the 1957-58 community-wide “Scholars 
and Dollars” financial drive to raise funds 
for needy academically-talented students. 
Over 65 photographs of PCC students 
who received monetary awards in the 1958 
spring semester are included in the entry 
as well as a documented story of the goals, 
procedures, groups involved and out- 
comes of the ‘“‘Scholars and Dollars” drive. 
All of these are representative of facets of 
the American way of life of the Freedom 
Foundation credo. 
* * 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, has instituted a new de- 
velopmental reading program under the 
direction of Baldridge Reading Services, 
Inc. of Greenwich, Connecticut. Pine 
Manor was the first junior college in the 
country to subscribe to this reading serv- 
ice, which provides an intensive, individ- 
ualized program for students who need 
and desire to improve their basic reading 
skills. 

Taught by one of the reading service’s 
skilled counselors, classes of not more than 
eight students meet four times a week for 
a total of 22 hours. After each student has 
taken a set of diagnostic tests, she has an 
interview with the instructor, who makes 
out a series of individual lesson plans for 
her. 

According to Dean Eleanor C. Romig, 
there are several reasons for using a read- 
ing service rather than arranging for a 
one- or two-semester development read- 
ing program operated entirely by the col- 
lege. Since the reading service’s program 
is intensive, it should be more effective 
than one which meets only once every 
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week or two. Also, the fact that it cam be 
completed in a relatively short time means 
that students can very quickly apply their 
improved skills to their courses. The pro- 
gram can be scheduled in the late fall 
when there is more information available 
as to which students really need help in 
reading than there is at the beginning of 
the year. By this time, too, freshmen have 
had the opportunity to become adjusted 
to college routine so that they are better 
able to spare the extra time required. F1- 
nally, using a reading service permits the 
college to concentrate on educational 
counseling of a more general nature. 


* & 


Canal Zone Junior College at the Pan- 
ama Canal announced an unusual honor 
to two members of its faculty. Professor 
Edward Hatchett of the mathematics de- 
partment and Acting Dean Subert Turby- 
fill are recipients of the Eloy Alfaro Cita- 
tion for Humanities. The award is con- 
ferred by the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, established in the Western 
Hemisphere to perpetuate the memory of 
the former president of Ecuador who was 
the first great leader for general public 
education in South America. In the cul- 
tural pattern of South America, the cita- 
tion for humanities corresponds to the 
awarding of an honorary doctorate in the 


United States. 
* + 


More than one hundred citizens and 
teachers, members of the Henry Ford 
Community College Planning Commit- 
tee, determined the educational specifica- 
tions which the architect, Eberle M. 
Smith Associates, used in designing the 
master site plan for the new Henry Ford 
Community College campus on the Fair- 
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lane Estate at Dearborn, Michigan. The 
community college facilities will be re- 
lated to the Dearborn Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan which will offer up- 
per-division work. Seven buildings, with 
provision made for future expansion, will 
comprise the “city college with a campus 
environment.” Construction is scheduled 


to begin in the fall. 
+ * & 


Quincy Junior College (Massachu- 
setts) has received approval from the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education 
to offer a full two-year program. Dr. 
Charles Akers, director of the college, has 
announced that a three-year development 
program has been accepted by the Quincy 
School Committee to expand course of- 
ferings in the next three years to accom- 
modate 100 full-time and 150 part-time 
students. Quincy Junior College is the 
third officially approved publicly support- 
ed junior college in Massachusetts, with 
Newton and Holyoke leading the way. 

* = & 


Fashion Institute of Technology, New 
York City, has formulated a policy state- 
ment for use in determination of faculty 
tenure. The basic principles recognized as 
well as procedures recommended will be 
of interest to personnel in other institu- 
tions. 


I. Basic principles to be used in granting 
tenure: 

1. Tenure should be granted only to dis- 
tinctly superior instructors. Satisfactory 
handling of one’s routine assignment is 
insufficient. 

2. Tenure is not a “right”—it is a distinc- 
tion granted for superior performance. 
It should require the presence of posi- 
tive evidence of such performance—the 
absence of negative evidence is insufh- 
cient. 
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A department must strive to develop 
and maintain a balance in its strengths 
according to its needs. Outstanding 
strengths and weaknesses in the work 
of one instructor may be balanced by 
another. Overprevalence of the same 
strengths and weaknesses in a depart- 
ment may lead to ineffectiveness. The 
granting of tenure, therefore, must con- 
sider the needs, strengths, and weak- 
nesses of the department as well as the 
evaluation of the individual in question. 


II. Positive evidence of superior perform- 
ance may be found in: 


l. 


Comparative accomplishment of  stu- 
dents. 

Specific contributions to the total ef- 
fectiveness of the department (teach- 
ing methods, curriculum development, 
course materials, visual aids, etc.). 
Student acceptance and utilization as 
counselor and advisor either regarding 
subject matter or personal problems. 
Specific contribution to the improve- 
ment of the total effectiveness of the 
college through development, mainte- 
nance, and growth of student activities, 
faculty projects, public and industrial 
relations, etc. 

Professional contributions through the 
arts, writing, lecturing, research and 
others. 


Procedures for evaluation for tenure 


status: 
Step 1. The chairman of the department, 


in consultation with other permanent 
staff members of the department, shall 
accumulate evidences of performance 
and submit recommendation in writing 
to the dean. 


Step 2. After the dean has received the 


evidence and recommendation, the 
chairman shall submit such through 
oral presentation before a committee 
composed of the dean, assistant dean, 
directors, and chairman. The commit- 
tee may challenge the evidence and the 
recommendation, may offer supple- 
mentary evidence, and shall concur or 
disagree with the recommendation. 





Step 3. Such agreement or disagreement 
shall then be considered by the chair- 
man and the dean and may in turn lead 
to re-examination and re-evaluation and 
ultimate transmission to the president— 
including the re-action of the commit- 
tee as well as the recommendation of 
chairman and dean. The committee 
shall not have the right to veto. 

Step 4. The president shall either notify 
the instructor of termination of appoint- 
ment or shall recommend to the board 
of trustees that it grant permanent fac- 
ulty status to the instructor in question. 

Step 5. The president shall notify the fac- 
ulty of all grants of permanent faculty 
status at the next regular faculty meet- 
ing following such grants. 

Notes: 1. The president may seek the guid- 
ance and assistance of the faculty 
advisory council or the faculty per- 
sonnel committee, or both, in con- 
sidering an instructor for tenure status 
but only after obtaining the consent 
of the instructor in question, 

2. An instructor, who is being con- 
sidered for tenure status, should 
receive a copy of the chairman’s 
statement of evidence prior to the 
submission of such statement to the 
dean. This is to provide opportunity 
for correction of error and the ad- 
dition of further evidence. 
Furthermore, the instructor who has 
been given notice of termination may 
ask the president, or the faculty per- 
sonnel committee, or both, for re- 
consideration of evidence of perform- 
ance. 

%* * * 


A ten-year program of campus develop- 
ment has been announced by Dr. Edward 
W. Seay, president of Centenary College 
for Women. The first structure to be 
erected will be a swimming pool and gym- 
nasium for which plans are now being 
prepared by Jan Hird Pokorny of New 
York City. The building will be con- 


structed in two phases, the first consisting 
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of the pool with locker rooms and shower 
facilities that will be utilized for the gym- 
nasium when it is completed at a later 
date. A fine arts building and a dormitory 
will complete the ten-year program. 
Centenary, founded in 1867, opened its 
doors in 1874. The principal campus 
building was destroyed by fire in 1899, 
and two years later the present Main Hall 
and its adjoining dormitories, North and 
South Halls were dedicated. A gymnas- 
ium for women students, completed in 
1885, was remodeled in recent years to 
serve as The Little Theatre. The structure 
which was the men’s gymnasium during 
days was 


Centenary’s co-educational 
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renovated in 1948 and is now the head- 
quarters of the Department of Physical 
Edtcation. 

During the ten years that Dr. Seay has 
been president of Centenary, five new 
buildings have been completed. Existing 
buildings have been remodeled to meet 
the needs of modern programs of educa- 
tion and off-campus houses have been 
acquired for use as student and faculty 
residences. Last year the facilities of radio 
station WNTI were given to the college. 
Dr. Seay is currently serving as president 
of the National Association of Methodist 
Schools and Colleges. 
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GRAHAM, R. P. and L. H. Cracc. The 
Essentials of Chemistry. (New York: 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1959). 


This book, as the authors emphasize in 
the preface, was written to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers concerned with master- 
ing the essentials of chemistry. It is not a 
reference book or a laboratory manual. 

The authors have done an excellent 
work in deciding what to include and 
what to omit. They have brief but ade- 
quate summaries of the topics they in- 
clude, written in a very clear and attrac- 
tive way. 

The first chapters of any textbook for 
beginners in any field of college study are 
extremely important. This book does not 
precipitate the student into a welter of un- 
known and incomprehensible ideas but 
proceeds gradually from a few ideas which 
are the common knowledge of modern 
times into the specific items of the hitherto 
unknown. The second chapter, for ex- 
ample, gives terse definitions and illustra- 
tions of the simple items of chemical 
names required for the further progress 
of students. One could wish that the old 
separately stated Laws of Conversion of 
Matter and Conservation of Energy 
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might have been combined into one uni- 
fied modern Law of Matter-Energy. 

At the beginning of each chapter the 
quotations from current and classic publi- 
cations give a zest to inquire into the more 
sober and scientific discussions which fol- 
low. These quotations demonstrate that 
the authors are widely versed not only in 
the facts of chemistry but that they can 
look at them and present them from a 
wide literary and philosophic viewpoint. 
Throughout the book “science for science’s 
sake” is not emphasized, but chemistry for 
the good of humanity is innate. 

The authors have dared to depart at 
times from dull ways of expressing them- 
selves. Speaking of water they say, “All of 
us dispose wastes into it and drink it.” The 
propinquity here is interesting. Speaking 
of x-ray photography, they say that Ba- 
rium Sulfate “permitted your internal ge- 
ometry to be outlined.” Facts are also 
presented in other ways in addition to 
fresh and original sentences. The book has 
over 90 reproductions of photographs, 
about 110 line diagrams and over 90 tables 
and charts showing comparison and con- 
trast between items of fact. 

This book is overconservative in some 
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sentences. The statements of some laws 
show no modern revision to include the 
idea of isotopic weight variants or the in- 
terconvertibility of matter and energy. On 
page 165 the impression is left that plants 
need the element “nitrogen” rather than 
the (NO,) —ion. This is in accord with 
the long continued but misleading prac- 
tice concerning the units needed for plant 
growth. 

The book covers the usual topics of a 
beginning course in general college chem- 
istry with nothing very original in the 
topics included or omitted. The important 
thing is the brevity and clarity of the dis- 
cussion. There might be some difference 
of opinion as to the order of succession of 
topics. The order is sound generally speak- 
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ing although equations are introduced and 
commonly used before an adequate pres- 
entation of balanced formulas based on 
valence necessity is available to students. 
This is not necessarily an undesirable se- 
quence. 

The chapter dealing with chemical 
transmutation is well done and interesting. 
The significance of modern atomic physics 
in relation to chemistry and in relation 
to humanity is well presented. 

At the end of each chapter an excellent 
series of questions and problems adds sig- 
nificantly to the use of the book as an ad- 
junct to the teaching and learning of 
chemistry. 


VERNON E. Woop 
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